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THE WEEK. 





NEWS OF 


INDIA appears to be really inant to the expectation of those 
who designed the Queen's proclamation and Lord Clyde’s plan of 
eampaign. The celebration of the Queen’s accession to the 
direct government of Indi: in Bombay was imitated with almost 
greater lustre in Calcutta, and followed with proportionate splen- 
dour in other great citics, Allahabad included. Native Indians 
who have distinguished themselves by commercial or social con- 
nection with British society, now stood forward to express the 
feelings of their own countrymen in favour of annexation. In 
Caleutta, the Baboo Ramgopal Ghose, while ascribing the origin 
of the revolt to unfounded apprehensions among the natives on 
the subject of their religion, pointed out to the British that the 
true corrective of such errors is education; and to the natives 
that the error was founded on a total misconception of the Eng- 
lish, their character, power, and resources. ‘The Queen’s as- 
sumption of the Government has undoubtedly brought a sense of 
that power more completely before the imagination if not to the 
practical knowledge of the natives. In a word they understand 
the form of Government under which they are to live hencefor- 
ward; and that the natives take to it is proved by many cir- 
cumstances, including such incidents as an augmentative to the 
date used by a native paper, the Victorian Era, 

The practical knowledge of British strength was to be enforced 
upon them by Lord Clyde, who had exchanged the illuminations 
of Allahabad for the more deadly glare of the field. His pro- 
clamation, announcing that he would protect the loyal, pardon 
the penitent, and destroy the contumacious, heralded the ap- 
proach of the troops led by himself and his brother Generals 
from various points on the Oude frontier ; and already within 
the frontier the native leaders of distinction were beginning to 
come in, making their submission with more or less grace, while 
others who held out were instantly reduced by the force of British 
arms. In Central India the Nawab of Banda had left the 
rebel army and was on his way to make his submission to 
General Michel ; and other noted leaders in the Sawunt Warree 
country had surrendered. If Tantia Topee still held out in his 
career of retreat, kept up with great skill and bravery, he was 
doubling in an ever contracting cirele, defeated in his attempt to 
enter the Deccan where he might have done some mischief, and 
certain to be soon reduced by the Generals who were concentra- 
ting upon his position. 

In Oude again, Mr. Montgomery was following up the military 
successes of Lord Clyde and his brother officers by a measure of 
great energy. Our readers will remember that before the re- 


bellion, a civil officer of distinction had pointed out to Lord | 
The | 


Canning the necessity of dismantling the native forts. 
Governor-General, aiter objecting, and then assenting, removed 
the Commissioner, and it scems by the result the forts were left 
standing. Bitterly have our soldiers had to pay for that fatal 
error ; which Mr. Montgomery is now retrieving by the dis- 
mantling of all forts, and the eapndteniied of native troops. 





A new aspect is given to the lento question by events which 
some before us this. week, Sir John Young, it is said, has ten- 
dered his resignation, on what account is not reported. It may 
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| be the publication of his despatch, it may be the rejection of his 


| views; or he may object to the prejudgment of the question 
| involved in Mr, Gladstone’s instructions. The proposal made by 
| Sir John Young for permitting the annexation of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, and retaining Corfu as a british station, was 
set forth in his despatch with much clearness and decision, and 
it is natural that he should have an abiding affection for it. 
This is the more probable, since local opinion evidently goes 
against the maintenance of the Protectorate, and the limitation 
| of Mr. Gladstone’s commission has excited manifest disappoint- 
| ment. Towards the notables of Corfu who have been friendly 

to England, Sir John Young probably stands pledged to his own 
| opinions, and he may consider his resignation due to himself and 
| to his friends in the Islands. The objection of the Government 
in Downing Street, that they have no warrant to set aside the 
arrangements adopted by the European Powers, is to some extent 
neutralized by certain signs in St. Petersburg, that Russia for 
one would not object. She would agree to the bargain—six 
islands for Greece and one for England ; at least so it appears 
from an article in the Northern Bee, which writes by per- 
mission 





Count Cavour has issued a Circular intended partly to allay 
apprehension, but really calculated to confirm it. He says that 
no plan is in contemplation for a movement in Italy, but that 
unless the Governments of the Peninsula should materially mend 
their ways it will be impossible to keep down the Italian people. 
But a rising of the Italian people would be the signal for an 
advance on the part of Austria, counterpoised no doubt by a cor- 
responding advance on the part of France, Russia holding the 
balance in friendly relations with Turin. The position of affairs 
does not appear to be materially altered by Count Cayour’s 
soothing Circular. 

It is the maxim of M. ( Ch: aix d’Est ac that the duty of the 
bench is to represent, ‘ not only the authority, but the personal 
wishes of the Emperor”; and M. Magne appears to think that 
the duty of the Finance Minister is to represent not only the 
wants but the hopes of the Emperor. While the process is going 
forward for the appeal of M. de Montalembert against the 
sentence of the Court below, people are calculating from the state 
of the bench in the Court of Appeal, the Judges of which are 
periodically changed by rotation, what are the probabilities of a 
judgment for or against the appellant—no bad illustration of the 
state of law and opinion in France. And while M. Magne, im- 
pressed with the dulness of trade, cannot deny that ‘ some ex- 
cesses caused a certain stagnation in business,” he not only finds 
that ‘‘ quiet soon restores activity,—such is the common law” — 
but he finds magnificent resources in monetary statistics. His 
report on ‘the elements of the budget of 1860,” takes an un- 
usual range—from 1855 to 1860; and in the survey he dis- 
covers nothing but ‘ excellent ” balances, always going beyond 
his estimates in the past, and still more certain to outgo his 
modest calculations in the future. So that the draft of 1860 
‘‘ conceived in a spirit of moderation and prudence,” represents 
the state in the enjoyment of a large surplus, with the means of 
reducing the debt through the sinking fund, and of increasing 
the pay of officials. Some of the great facts are no doubt sub- 
stantially hopeful. The imports of gold had exceeded the ex- 
ports by 15,000,000/7.; the imports and exports of silver are 
nearly balanced ; the total circulation has increased by about 
15,000,000/.; and the reserve in the Bank of France, which 
had fallen to 7,600,000/., has risen to 25,600,000/. All of 
which M. Magne ascribes to “the wisdom of the Emperor,” 

















At home the Reform movement proceeds at the established 
rate. While meetings are held by those who take an amateur 
interest in such proceedings, and while Mr. Bright's friends en- 
| joy something like a monopoly of the public agitation at large, 
| the bulk of the people still remain quiet. The meetings are got 
| up; there is no general spontaneous and simultaneous gathering 
throughout the country. The last indication of progress is Mr. 
Bright’s speech at Edinburgh, which is noticeable for something 
of a decidedly Conservative tone in it. He stands by his own 
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rating franchise ; but while he betrays a decided apprehension 
that the Tories may turn his position by admitting a class of 
voters who would not be up to the mark approved by Mr. 
Bright, he proclaims that he docs not wish to overturn the insti- 
tutions of the country, but is for preserving as far as possible 
the ancient “landmarks.” Mr. Newdegate is his grand oppo- 
nent, and no small portion of the Edinburgh speech was taken 
up with a reply to Mr. Newdegate. The debate heretofore has 
been chiefly carried on by “ speakers below the gangway.” 
The shipowners of the North have suceceded in mustering a 
number of delegates at the central point of the London Tavern, 
in order to make a public statement of their grievances and to 
adopt an address to the Crown. Perhaps their object is almost 
sufficiently marked out by the fact, that after the Chairman, Mr. 
Duncan Dunbar, the first and most copious speaker was Mr. 
George Frederick Young. The meeting, 
sidered to represent only a certain party in the shipping trade, 
though we are far from intending to disparage the numbers or 
the respectability of the attendance. Several of the speakers 
disclaimed any intention of asking for a reversal of ‘recent 
legislation””—the cant expression for free trade; Mr. George 
Frederick Young disavowed any desire ‘to revive the contro- 
versy of I'ree trade versus Protection” ; but the old ideas cling 
to the party still, and come out in every diversity, They now 
claim not protection but reciprocity. They point to a clause 
which was retained in the Actof Victoria to repeal the coasting- 
laws, empowering her Majesty to impose any prohibitions or 
restrictions upon the vessels of any country which may be im- 
posed in that country upon English yessels. ‘The grand fact 
upon which this claim is based is, that if British shipping has 
increased with British trade, foreign shipping in our ports has 
increased in a larger proportion. Of course it has, since it has 
taken advantage of the greater freedom. ‘The retaliatory clau 
has lain dormant for four years, and if any Government could 
safely advise her Majesty to put it in foree, the responsibility 
will lie with redoubled weight upon that Ministry which is 
shrewdly suspected of regrets for the old Protection policy. 


No explanation has yet been given to clear up the purpose of 


| voree, 


Che Abetropolis. 
THE LAW OF DIVORGE. 

At the meeting of the Law Amendment Society on Monday, Mr. Hast. 
ings the secretary, read the following letter from Lord Brougham— 

‘It appears to me very expedient to lay before the Law Amendment 
Society a defect in the important act passed last year, the 20th and 21st of 
the Queen, cap. 85, establishing the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Courts, 
No suflicient security is provided, hardly any security at all, against the 
frauds which may be practised by parties acting in collusion to obtain a dj. 
The Court is entirely at their mercy, and unless by some accidental 
slip of the parties, or their professional representatives, the conspiracy jg 
sure to succeed. When the marriage could only be dissolved by Act of Pay. 





| liament, it was otherwise, for although the House of Lords was oe asionally 


in fact, must be con- | 


| the case, and to require further evidence when it is not satisfied. 


the Government in arresting a number of young Irishmen in | 


Kenmare, Belfast, and other places. 
been in private, and the information on the subject is manifestly 
imperiect. Many of our contemporaries are criticizing the 
Government, and sneering at proceedings which give an undue 
importance to the victims of it. It has oozed out that the 
young men belong to a numcrous and widely extended associa- 
tion called “‘ The Phonix Club,” which is perfectly distinet from 
the old Riband Society. We have heard of this new combination 
before. It is supposed to have some sympathy with John 
Mitchell, and to have been preparing for the reception of a regi- 
ment of American militia, which was to take possession of Ire- 
land and to proclaim the repeal of the Union by beat of drum, 
That any such catastrophe could haye happened is, of course, so 
wild a delusion that the only wonder is to find that men could 
believe in it and act upon it. 
number of young men about twenty years of age have banded 


together in a conspiracy against the Union and Queen, with mili- | 


tary objects, they might have effected more mischief than Smith 
O’Brien, and on a wider field than a eabbage garden, before 
being called to account, unless Government had interfered with 
promptitude and decision. 


The week has been fertile in the records of crime and legal 
anomalies. The Andover murder, to which five people listened, 
without cry or hand, raised to help, is charged upon a married 
couple occupying a fair social position; and the supposed de- 
fence is as strange as the incident which led to the attack. The 
Divorce Court has enforeed a “ restitution of conjugal rights ” on 


The examinations have all | 


imposed upon, yet in many cases the contrivances of the parties failed in 
‘quence of the communication which could be had with members of the 
‘ much more freely, indeed with fearless irregularity, than ean be held 
with judges. I have known many instances of important suggestions made 
to peers, either by their brethren in the house, who had their attention 
l general report, or things that came to their knowledge not in 
tive capacity. I recollect Lord Tenterden calling my attention 
to what seemed to him suspicious circumstances in a divorce vase, his suspi- 
cion having been roused by something he had beard on cireuit. Those who 
with me disposed of that case found that his suspicions were well founded, 
I have known more than one divorce bill thrown out by the law lords sifting 
the evidence in consequence of information which had reached them, and 
which gave rise to strong suspicion, nothing of which could ever have been 
suspected from any part of the evidence as it was left by the parties at the 
bar. In none of these cases did the House exercise its right of examining 
the parties, a right which the act gives the new court, but which the result 
of my experience while sitting on divorce bills leads me to consider most in- 
cilectual security against the frauds of parties if it were resorted to. 

‘** There are two kinds of collusions, one from the mere common purpose 
of the p :, who being, in the great majority of cases, equally desirous of 
divorce, make almost all such eases really undefended ; the other, when there 
has been such connivance as shows that the offence was committed with the 
design of causing a dissolution of the marriage. ‘This last kind of collusion is, 
of course, in all cases fatal to the suit for divorce, but the other, though 
much less criminal, may yet be sufficient to frustrate the object of the 
parties. But the Court, in exercising the very high jurisdiction conferred 
upon it, ought to be possessed of all the particulars which ean have any in- 
fluence upon its exercise of the sound diseretion with which it is entrusted, 
As the law now stands, and the practice of the Court under that law, there 
can be nothing more helpless that its position. It cannot conveniently, per- 
haps not effeetually, cross-examine the witnesses produced; and whatever 

uspicions may have been roused by some accident in the course of the trial, 
it cannot bring forward witnesses whom the parties have not called. There 
is nothing in the act that even resembles a provision for the protection of 
the Court against the conspiracy of parties, except the power of adjourning 
But how 
is it to learn the circumstances of a suspicious kind when the parties con- 
ceal them, and of what use is the adjournment of the ease unless suspicion 
has been excited? It seems that the only chance of protection to the 
Court is the requiring the Attorney-General or some one representing him 
to be made a party in all such cases. This has been done under the act 
giving the judicial committee power to extend patent rights, and it is for 
the protection of the publie and to prevent a patentee who has bought off his 








] 
tt 





| opponent from thus obiaining an extension of his monopoly at the expense 


| granting divorces as the fruit of conspiracy. 


of the public. There scems every ground for giving a like protection to the 
high interests of the community, its interests in preserving the sanctity of 
the marriage tie, preventing the injury to morals which must accrue from 
The whole subject seems to 


| me well worthy of the Society’s attention, and from what occurred during 


the progress of the bill of 1857, in both Houses, I should think the adver- 


| : 4 . . : > 
saries of that important measure would be inclined rather to favour than to 


If, however, it is the fact that a | 


oppose some such provision as I am now suggesting. I threw out this pro- 
posal in one of its stages in our House, but I have no distinct recollection of 
any discussion arising upon it. I have written to Sir R. Bethell upon the 
subject, as well as to some friends on the bench, and I have every reason to 
believe that, at all events, they will be inclined to approve of the subject 
undergoing a full discussion among professional men. 
** Yours, &e., Broveram.” 

On the motion of Mr, Webster, the foregoing letter was ordered to be 

printed and referred to the consideration of the committee, 


SHIPPING GRIEVANCES, 

A publie meeting of shipowners was held in London on Wednesday 
“to take into consideration the present ruinous condition of British na- 
vigation, and to adopt such measures as may be deemed expedient in re- 
ference thereto.” Mr. Duncan Dunbar, presided. There were present 


| six Members of Parliament; and a host of mercantile men from the 


behalf of the Reverend Mr. Cherry, whose wife would fly him | 


rather than consort with him. 
continued his explanations iz re Davidson and Gordon. 
the most extraordinary case is that of Wellington Cuernsey, 
acquitted of “ stealing” a despatch from the Colonial Offiee,— 
he having conveyed to the Datly News a copy, and one copy 


Mr. David Barclay Chapman has 
But | 


alone having been missed: the Jury seem to have found some | 


** extenuating circumstances” in that bold stroke for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 








the Court, 


Tue Queen has walked abroad only once or twice this week, according 


to the court newsman. The Prince Consort has been out shooting. The 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen, Admiral Sir George Seymour, Major- 


Gencral Sir James Scarlett, Captain Denman, and Colonel Foster of the 
Engineers have been guests at Osborne. 


! country. The grievances of the interest represented were expounded by 


the chairman, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. 8. R. Graves of Liverpool, and 
others. The chief of these grievances was the advantage which the pre- 
sent laws give to foreign shipowners. Mr. Young was very diffuse. He 
set himself to show that the freetraders had prophesied enormous m- 
crease to our shipping, and that this result has not been realized. In 
cight years before the repeal of the navigation laws British shipping 
increased 66 per cent.; in the eight subsequent years British shipping 
only increased 33 per cent.; while during the first serics of eight years 
foreign shipping increased 73; and during the sccond eight years 97 pet 
cent. As to the United States their shipping, as he had predicted, has 
nearly reached our own in amount, and is cutting us out in our own 
trade. Then the reciprocity clause has not been acted upon. rhe con- 
sequence is that the British shipowners are injured, the consumer 18 ne 

benefited, and our rivals, perhaps our enemies are daily growing greater. 
Mr. Graves of Liverpool complained of several things—Lord Campbe ut $ 
act, our consular system, stamp-duty on polices of assurance, and the 
non performance of the reciprocity clause. 


The practical remedy suggested was the enforcement ¢ f the reciprocity 
clause which would place foreign shipping on the samo footing in Eng- 
lish ports, as English ships are placed in foreign ports. 

PARISH SCANDALS. 

Some extraordinary proceedings have occurred in St. Pancras. 
months ago the beard of directors of the poor elected a new assistant- 
surgeon—Mr. Muskett. Recently they are said to have discovered tae 
Muskett had availed himself of his position to seduce some of the fernal 
inmates, and to have recourse to vio 


lont means for preventing tic 
seandal becoming known. One of his victims, however, became so ill 
in consequence of the peculiar treatment she underwent to prevent 
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from becoming a mother that she was removed to the infirmary, 
Muskett fearful of exposure and punishment went into hiding. Unde 
these circumstances he wrote to the Reverend Mr. Pugh, chap lain of the 
workhouse, begging him to come and console his disturbed min: l, and 
give _— ral aid in his indescribable sorrow. Fearing Muskett w wuld 
commit suicide Mr. Pugh consented, and obt xd Muskett’s address on 
condition th at dag w val pit secret. The fact of Mr. Pugh being in 
communice ti 1 with Mu ket got wind, and the directors asked Mr. 
; ] 















Pug rh tog ip Musket address. In cor equence of his refusal 1 
board unanimou lismi Mr. Pugh from his situation as chaplain 
The vestry, by - irmed this decision, 


that Mr. Dale, Vicar « 
iddlesex, the Lishop of 





Mr. 
St. Pancras, Dr. Sinclai 





London, an ltwo **¢ in the opriety « ft 
eourse he has pursued het Mr. Purh only act 
as a gentlem i ising to violate his ] dword; but that 


mistake | himself in a position where he would have to de- 
° ; 






































cide between an alleged criminal lacting as an honoural 
man. |} 

The Coal, Corn, aad Fina Commi h ? ited a rep to 
the Co n ( l 2 © ration fi ’ Ss : prov 
ments in t manage! thereof, Jt apy from their stat nt tl 
the bond debts of the city have increased from 592,700/. in 1852, to 

5 1 1858—a large part having been contracted without re- 
( tu the n 8 Ol providi @ for it. rh ify 
accustomed t cumulate a reserve tor certain pt ‘I 
out at a low interest, and it is bolstered up by in 
cy | wed at higher rat Phis must re dimi- 
vaila n he Comunittec poses to st prac 
the accumulated reserve towards the payn del 
falling due in 1859. Various other measures are proposed, all 
{ sar ] orn eement and rid of debt. 
ting of the Court on Thursday, the report earri 
m 
t ] ls more Members of Parliamen A number « 
vent men—Mr,. W * . Nicholay, Mr. Ma 
Dr. Bowkett, and otl met on Monday, and resolved 
of tl i of the Metropolitan boroughs is most le- 
t ] pul { i and } perty of those constit 1 
tli uld be taken to bring their just cl 
i b tue pubic i id ti Legislatu \ 
press tae e. ims of I on 

The s« ittract crov l ti 

They be to asi roel go aut 
j vi ning of the te at ‘ 

ma r imitted ywly l 
i exclud L the momer neu ' 
reached ar VOry iair for himself I 
on Sunday was Dr p of Ripon i popular - 
politan preach , and st rs ¢ rig her ol > 
proved, 

In the Court Queen's Bench, on Saturday, two a 
ther. In the first, a Mr. White Weatlerley, an ex-veterinary geon, 
sought to recover damages from the Duke of Beaufort for assault. In U 


second, the Duke sought damages from Weatl 
prisonment. The origin « et} tis litigation wa 2 a seene 
course in Aucust lest. There isa game called ** Aunt 
of an old woman is set up, and a pipe put in ifs m ~ 
player is to displace the pipe with mut touching the figure 


rley for assault and false im- 
on a the Bri 





by throwing a 











stick thereat. he Duke of Beaufort was play Aunt Sall hen Mr 
Weatherley riding by pushed his horse agai him. Mr We rley < 
that he slightly pushed the * person" playing; the — the pus 
sent him forw and that he had to eatch at a splints to su i 
himself. W: rley averred that the Duke . swearing lou the pon 





at him and struck him, alt! abi he said more than once 
and that then the Du seized his t and flung 
The Duke says that he threw the sticks ause 
withe ut expressing regret, and that he unhorsed him be- 
rode at. him with his ridin ig-stick uplifted as if in tl t 
the foul language use at the o¢ Cc: ,» a Mr. Henry Dun- 
das Drummond, while corroborating the Duk of the affair, de- 
posed that Ae had uttered the oaths pa opprobrious terms, Weatherley 
sought the aid of the police ; and as the Duke declined to give his name t 
the constable he was tuken to the chief officer on the course. That consti- 
tuted the ‘imprisonment.’ Mr. Weatherley’s version was sustained by 
several witnesses —a tailor, a widow, an innkeeper, and a flyman, On the 
other side were Mr. Drummond and two officers in the Army. Lord Camp- 
bell instructed the Jury that the Duke's plea of xecting in his own defence 
had entirely failed, and also the plea that he had been falsely imprisoned 
But it was not a case for If they thouzht Weatherley had 
assaulted the Duke fii | him, they must find a 
verdict for ie 8 one action; and give ** very, very, very 
small da: ie Jury did s They foun d, tirst, verdict for Wea 
therley, damages 100/.; s mid, verd liet for j » Duk of Beaufort, damages 


one farthing. 


threw three sticks 
“it is not m y fault” 
him off the ae 
therley rode aw: 


, 
cause Weatherle 
t 
? 








tostrike. As 





large damages. 


y pushing his horse agains 








A decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench is worthy a brief notice. \ 
house was advertised for sale, particulars to be had from a house-agent. \ 


Mr. Mor wiiculars from the agent, and subsequently dis- 














or r was a friend, tr l witl him and bought th 
t for ! l pecitied by the agent a 
gen perceniage from the ver 
l, in ordance with tl ustom of the trad iit 
” ru e¢ mstances Verdict accord :' 
: Saddlers’ Con pany were ‘alled upon ai 8 
Kay r assistant Mr. Dimedale, i 





1 because ‘at the time ! 

presented himself as solvent. Le proved to be insolvent. A Jury justified 

the removal. while admitting it to be irregular. 
Colonel Wa ! i 


h, like John Sadleir, and 1-Cole, Davidson, and Gordon, 
seems de d to tlourish perennially in tl ) 


e law courts. On Monday a Mr. 
ony broug! it an action against a Mr. 


was alle we d, was 








Samuel Isaacs to recover upwards of 

000/. Neale had been manager of Wat ugh’ s alum-works at Branksea. He 
was employed by Isaacs to examine and report upon certain wonderful cop- 
per-mines near Valverde, in which Waugh had ‘J 


an interest. ‘Lhen he was 
sent again to Spain by Issacs to obtain from Waugh an l 

















Waugh had acted improperly in lodging with the ern Banking Corpo- 
ration cer_ain securities for money leat rightfully bek nging to Isaacs, Neale 
went to Seville and obtained the aiid - and claimed, but did not obtain 
1000/7. which r. Isaacs gave a different version 

t afli- 





had been promis . 
xr out Neale to be a Be in the matter of the 








l ory, 
davit. 35 ig swere read, going minutely into Waugh’s trans- 
bh ry found a verdict for Neale—damages, 3451. 7 
My er e trial 1 taken much of the time of the Divoree 
Court Mr. K te SI i of I 1, petitioned the court for a disse- 
ution ol ' Line n th round of adu ry. I} “i ndent was on 
Don Pedr ] Montezuma, a Spaniard d t her of languages. The 
' t ‘ il of il vy and cor Mr. Keats, a widower, 
id, 1 in 1854, Mi Marett, sixt 1 his junior, 
it lived ppily until in 1857 they le th quaintance 
Don t Bright Don P had at ‘ d t musical 
t i i uen | i? ’ iM Keat 
t of ur Mr. heats removed I ; Montezuma 
>I t disp er iv M Keats even used 
\ n”’ u { too fuseimat s llard, ‘ L. he anolowize d 
nd ted him to hou It ssl irs its visited 
AY i i l London; she proy irution ; then 
i i if I) Dub it vd af fully 
) M i tock of ! lot rowi lees at 
s daily, wth sl tted Mon ra and retui to her mother. 
! ‘ r M I $ s te if Into nego- 
\ il " tua j itervi with 
i ife, on ) : i! ho they 
" | i i \ | ] ition 
! 1 of ‘ 1 sum- 
i Sir ( ( | { t ltery had 
Mrs. k "3 n i \ ! ry oF 
fore re With vil to tion the Jud 
: ! qu mi tl v had to try was condonation. Mi 
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fully into the case as it touched Overend Gurney and Co. When at the in- 
terview to which reference had been made—the interview when Cole téld 
Mr. Chapman that something was not right with the warrants, and the flood 
of light burst upon Mr. Chapman that enabled him to see how the case 
really stood without asking many questions—it was clearly the duty of Mr. 
Chapman to close the books of his firm against both Cole and Davidson and 
Gordon. His course was, however, rather to ask,—How shall we get out? 
How much can be made of the distillery, and how shall we get it? Having 
discovered these great frauds, it was clearly the duty of Mr. Chapman to 
take care that others were not made victims. ‘That which had been done 
he knew could be done over and over again, and yet he said not a word— 
gave not a word of warning to any living soul from October 13, 1853, (the 
time of the discovery,) to June 1854. So far from even closing the books 
against them, there were renewed transactions, and both Cole and the 
bankrupts had been allowed to go on from that period to June 1854, to the 
ruin of many and the loss of more. That was conduct upon which it was 
impossible to avoid comment, and he was sure that no one could now more 
regret the course pursued by his firm than did Mr. Chapman himself. The 
matter was not a light one. Mr. Chapman ought to have said, ‘‘ You, Cole, 
have robbed us of 320,000/.;’’ and from that moment his career should 
have been closed by the strong hands of Overend, Gurney, and Co. Other 
creditors had now a right to say that if Mr. Chapman had adopted the right 
course—the course dictated by a due sense of public morality and justice— 
they would not now be creditors. Look at the melancholy case of Mr. Sto- 
vell, a creditor for 11,000/., and a ruined man. A portion of his debt had 
been contracted subsequently to the 13th of October 1853, and he had al- 
lowed another portion to be renewed. The balance-shect of the bankrupts 
teemed with debts contracted after the 17th of October, when Mr. Chapman 
admitted that he had become fully aware of their fraudulent conduct as well 
as of that of Cole. Mr. Chapman, however, allowed the two firms to go 
sailing on under false colours. He knew they were having other bankers. 
But he did not go to them and inquire whether they were being wronged. 
The course thus taken by Messrs, Overend and Co. might be all very 
well according to Cole’s mercantile view—first take care of No. 1; 
but he thought others would take a very different view of Mr. 
Chapman's duty. In common justice, fairness, and kindness, it was 
Mr. Chapman's duty to have at least given some intimation that so 
fearful a system of fraud was going on in the city of London. Mr. Linklater 
roceeded to advert to the circumstances under which Messrs. Overend and 
0., had obtained the deeds of the distillery. Cole said they agreed to pur- 
chase the distillery for 120,000/., and why should they have allowed Cole 
interest upon that sum if he had not correctly stated the matter? Although 
Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co. would have nothing to do with making 
gin, they would have had no objection to the proceeds of its making by 
others. All the circumstances showed that it was contemplated to take the 
title-deeds of the distillery as security. They had also obtained possession 
of Margins, and it was quite clear that Mr. Chapman was looking out to see 
Sey he could obtain both from the bankrupt and Cole, utterly 
regardless of what might become of others. After the 13th of October their 
transactions with Cole had amounted to 40,0002. or 50,000/., and such trans- 
actions were most unjustifiable. Cole had, after the 13th of October, acted 
as their agent in purchasing spelter at 15/. per ton, worth 25/. per ton, and 
this purchase was clearly effected in order that the holder of warrants 
might not discover their worthless character. The difference between 15/. 
and 25/. amounted on 320 tons to a large sum, and was it likely that Mr. 
Cole was in a position at that time to make such a large present to the great 
house of Messrs. Gurney and Co.? (Cole—* Ves, J was,’ and laughter.) 
The only excuse Mr. Chapman could give for this transaction was that they 
held certain spelter warrants, and that Cole had obtained for them, at 15/7. 
per ton, their own spelter, as represented by the warrants, but Cole said this 
was not so, and that the spelter he found for Overend and Co. was purchased 
by him from the public, and it was quite clear that this was the fact. Cole 
had not been given credit for the difference between the 15/. and 25/. per 
ton, and he (Mr, Linklater) would like to know of whom the spelter was ob- 
tained and who had been wronged. The transaction was, in his opinion, 
inexplicable in any manner creditable to any of the parties concerned. Mr. 
Chapman had done a great injustice to the assignees in withholding at the 
several trials of the bankrupts the fraud of which they had been guilty, as 
discovered on the 17th of October. Notwithstanding that the newspapers 
were expressing their wonder, and the City was up in arms at the enormity 
of the frauds committed, Mr. Chapman had concealed information very ne- 
cessary in the prosecution of the bankrupts. He said on the last sitting 
that he did this because he did not wish to volunteer evidence against the 
accused. Was that the way that courts of justice should be treated by per- 
sons occupying the position of Mr. Chapman? Maltby wasin his grave, and 
could tell no tales. Cole was not likely, in his position, to communicate in- 
formation, and Mr. Chapman withheld information that would have been 
very valuable in the prosecution of Davidson and Gordon. Up to the pre- 
sent time the bankrupts appeared to have Mr. Chapman’s sympathy, and he 
could not give his evidence at the last sitting without saying that he was 
afraid Mr. Cole was angry with him. Why should Mr. Chapman be afraid 
of Mr. Cole? It was impossible to read Mr. Chapman’s depositions in an- 
other court without arriving at the conclusion that he then wished it to be 
understood that he had had no conversation with Gordon after the 13th, 
and it was only last week that he was provoked to reveal the incident of the 
17th. Shocked as he had been that Davidson and Gordon had robbed him 
of 8000/. worth of copper, he was silent on the subject until last week, and 
his conduct in this respect to the assignees must be utterly condemned. 
Against Cole’s estate Messrs. Gurney and Co. had withdrawn _ their claim of 
120,000/., besides giving up 3000/., which they admitted did not rightfully 
belong to them, on the express condition that they should be attacked no 
more, On these grounds, therefore, he must seriously complaim of the con- 
duct of Messrs. Overend and Co.—viz., that on the discovery of the great 
fraud they made no mention of the circumstances; that they had subse- 
uently reduced their claim upon Davidson and Gordon and Cole no less 
than 23,0007. ; that they had concealed the transaction in respect of the pur- 
chase of the spelter at 15/. per ton, and by which they had benetited about 
4000/., and that they had withheld information of vital importance to public 
justice. | 

Mr. Linklater | thanked the Court for the great patience and attention 
which: it had bestowed on the case. 

Mr. Commissigner Goulburn said, he had only discharged a public duty. 
The investigation was one of great public benefit. 

It is but proper to state that during the proceedings. Mr. Hawkins (on 
Mr. Chapman’s behalf) regretted that the forms of the Court did not admit 
of his cross-examining witnesses and entering into other matters to which 
he could wish to advert. The Commissioner said, Mr. Chapman might give 
any explanation, but he could not be allowed to cross examine witnesses. 
Mr. Linklater remarked, that personally he should be glad if Mr. Hawkins 
could be allowed to address the Court on Mr. Chapman’s behalf. The 
Commissioner feared that such a course could not be permitted. It would 
be without precedent. 

Au adjournment was then ordered. 








William Hudson Guernsey, alias Wellington Guernsey, was tried in the 
Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, on the charge of stealing ten pieces 
of paper value 1d. the a of our sovereign lady the Queen. The At. 
torney-General prosecuted. ‘he facts of this case are so well known that 
more than recapitulation is unnecessary. The ten pieces of paper were Sir 
John Young's Ionian despatch and enclosures. Mr. Guernsey used to visit 
Mr. Miller, sub-librarian at the Colonial Office. One day he left Guernsey 
alone in the room. At that time the Ionian despatches were lying on 4 
table. Mr. Miller went on his vacation rambles and soon after his return 
to town, namely, on the 12th November, copies of the ag appeared 
in the Daily News. Mr. Walker, the editor of the Daily News, proved 
that he had the copies he published from Mr. Guernsey; and that all the 
information he could extract from Guernsey was that a — had left them 
at his house. No witnesses for the defence were called. The prisoner’s 
counsel was Sergeant Parry. He admitted the taking, but contended that 
there was no proof of fraudulent intention on the part of Guernsey—he 
only wanted to make the despatch public. It was not shown that he de- 
sired to deprive the Colonial Office of property in the despatches; and it 
would be straining the case to say he was guilty of larceny. Mr. Baron 
Martin overruled these objections. Sergeant Parry said the Government 
had obtained the objects sought by the prosecution—they had shown that 
they were not responsible for the publication of these despatches, and he 
thought they should be satisfied. He could not deny that Mr. Guernsey 
had been the means of giving them to the world—it was imprudent, unjus- 
tifiable, but not a felony. He did not ‘steal’? them—that is take them 
away to convert them to his own use. What evidence was there that Mr, 
Guernsey intended to deprive the Colonial Office altogether of the property 
it possessed in these despatches ? Could they, therefore, say that Mr. Guern- 
sey had committed a felony ? 

The Attorney-General replied that it was a dangerous doctrine to say that 
a man might possess himself of important state papers without committing 
a criminal offence. 

It was impossible to overrate the serious consequences that might result from 
the improper publication of such important documents. It might have the effect 
of plunging the country into war, and causing an enormous sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. In the present instance the publication of these despatches had led to 
serious complications and explanations with foreign Governments, and the con- 
sequences might have been much more serious. His learned friend seemed to rely 
for the defence of his client entirely upon the question of law, but he could not 
help thinking that no jury of Englishmen could doubt for a moment that a man 
who possessed himself of an my eee document by such means as the prisoner 
appeared to have obtained those despatches, was guilty of a criminal act. 

Mr. Baron Martin said the only question the jury had to decide was 
whether the evidence established to their satisfaction that at the time the 
prisoner took the documents away from the Colonial Office he intended to 
deprive that oftice of all property in them and to convert them to his 
own use, 

The jury, after deliberating for about a quarter of a hour, returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty. , 

There was a slight burst of applause when the verdict was delivered. 

It has some times happened that the police exceed the limits of their duty, 
When this is proved they deservedly meet with punishment. Two con- 
stables of the & division have been fined by the Clerkenwell Magistrate for 
this offence. They improperly interfered with two young men, and when 
remonstrated with for their conduct, they talked of locking the young fellows 
up. The latter said they they would go to the station and complain of this 
conduct, and when there the constables suddenly preferred a charge first, 
after their manner, and a sergeant locked up the victims of this trick. 

A crowd of young girls from all parts of the metropolis attended the Man- 
sionhouse on Monday, and complained to Alderman Copeland that they had 
just answered an advertisement for ‘‘ fifty dressmakers,’’ and that after 
waiting three hours had been told that they were more fit for men than 
work. The Alderman sent for a representative of the advertiser, and asked 
him if he had intended to hoax the girls. He denied the statement that so 
many had been uselessly waiting, and said that after he had engaged all he 
wanted he put up a notice to that effect. The Alderman advised the trades- 
man to define what he wanted the next time he advertised. 

Three men, Alexander Kochanowsky, Jacob Goldwater, and Myers Gold- 
berg, have been committed for trial by the City Magistrates on a charge of 
eloniously forging plates for the manufacture of Russian rouble notes with 
a view to defraud the Russian Government. 





Pravinrial. 
LOCAL MEETINGS. 

Reform meetings have been held this weck at Leicester and Ports- 
mouth, At the former, the ballot was the chief subject discussed, and of 
course adopted. At the latter, the mecting passed resolutions in favour 
of houschoid suffrage, ballot, redistribution of seats and shorter Parlia- 
ments. 

At a meeting of the Callington Agricultural Association last week, Mr. 
Kendall made some amusing remarks about Mr. Disraeli. He is “‘ the 
first man of the day,” but sometimes “ imprudent,” as at Slough. “A 
man of that kind demands admiration” ; but requires “ to be 
watched with the utmost jealousy.” 

Mr. Kendall was afraid that he and many others will be put into a very 
great fix by the Chancellor of the Exchequer's ability. In preparing the 
Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli might go much further than he should like, and 
he might be compelled to choose between two evils—Scylla on the one hand 
and Charybdis on the other. He was afraid that he should either be com- 
pelled to vote for a Government measure which he did not like or support 
something very radical indeed. The result of which would be that he would 
be placed in a most extraordinary fix indeed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald told his constituents at a meeting in Hors- 
ham on Wednesday that the foreign policy of the Government 1s ** es- 
sentially one of non-interference "—to make our rights respected by re- 
specting the rights of others. 

The Honourable W. F. Campbell made a speech at Taunton last week 
in favour of the ballot. 

At a meeting of ag ng of the neighbourhood of Guildford, on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., after referring to local 
and agricultural matters, said he would only mention one point on the 
subject of politics, because by politics he understood a fight between 
two factions, and he never cared for a _ of that sort. What we had 
to consider was, that other gentlemen should not come here and eat our 
beef and mutton; and this consideration was the more urged upon us 
by the concentration of troops on the coast of France opposite our coun- 
try—a concentration far greater than had ever taken place before. 
There were, as one might say, within a stone’s throw of England, 
60,000 troops, which was a most enormous force. He urged an in- 
crease in the pay of our soldiers, as a subject for the consideration of 
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honourable members ; and remarked that, at the conclusion of a war, 
we were too much accustomed to disband our armaments and afterwards 
to be obliged to collect them again. 

Sir Charles Wood took the chair, on ag x at an evening party 

iven in the Halifax Mechanics’ Institute. In his speech hepraised the 

le for the efforts they have made to educate themselves, and confes- 
sed his astonishment at the difference in regard to the education of the 
le now and when, thirty years ago, he entered public life. 

Mr. Cobden has been selected as their candidate by the Liberal 
electors of Rochdale. It is reported that he holds himself pledged, if 
clected, to sit for that borough. 

Mr. Edwin Miall has fairly planted himself before the electors of Ban- 

as the ultra-Liberal candidate. He met his supporters, on Wednes- 

day, and very fully expounded his views—non-interference in foreign 

airs, retrenchment of expense in our army and navy, as much reform 

ascan be got with the view of getting more, a church disentangled 

from the state, and Sunday observance. He carried the mecting with 
him. 


The sixth annual fat Cattle Show of the South Durham and North 
Yorkshire Society—a show that takes only the third place among shows 
of its kind—was held at Darlington last week. The weather was fine 
and genial, and the exhibition excellent. At the dinner in the evening 
Mr. Puilip Howard of Corby Castle presided, and the Duke of Cleveland 
and Lord Harry Vane were among the speakers, It was very successful. 


Thomas Alexander Banks and Emma his wife have been sent for trial by 
the Andover Bench, on a charge of murdering Thomas Parsons. The evi- 
dence given at the examination this week shows conclusively that Banks 
and his wife were near the spot where the murder was committed when it 
was committed. They were seen and spoken to; waited for; looked for. 
Banks has accounted for his absence in a manner not wholly satisfactory. 
He admits that he met his wife, and walked with her home. It came out 
on evidence that Mrs. Banks had been discovered secreting a dress in Par- 
sons’s shop; that there had been much negotiation on the subject to hush 
up the matter ; that Mrs. Banks had made appointments to mect one of the 
shopmen of Parsons, and Parson himself; and it is shown that the mur- 
dered man and the accused were in angry communication on the subject. 
The matter is still very mysterious. Both the accused declare themselves 
“ innocent”’ of the crime. 

Two cases of felonious attempts to procure abortion, one implicating a 
surgeon, another a chemist, have been tried at the jassizes, and exemplary 
punishments have been inflicted on the guilty persons, 

Twenty-four lives were lost on Saturday, by an explosion of fire-damp in 
a coal-mine at Tyldesley, near Leigh. The men were working with safety- 
lamps, but it is supposed that the gauze of one of the lamps must have been 

Most of the men were married. 

A carter was driving a two-horse cart over a field in the coal region. 
Suddenly the earth opened, and the leading horse disappeared in the chasm. 
The carter jumped down and seized the remaining horse. Presently, the 

gave way and the horse went further down. The carter, lying flat, 
peered into the abyss, he had hardly moved away when the edge of the 
chasm fell in. A light lowered into the rent in the earth was soon extin- 
guished by foul air. 


IRELAND. 


The Irish constables have succeeded in arresting a number of young 
men in different parts of Ireland—twelve at Skibbereen, three at Bantry, 
nine at Kenmare, fifteen at Belfast. They are chiefly mechanics, shop- 
keepers, and shopkeepers’ assistants. At Skibbereen twelve were arrested 
in their beds, It is stated that they are members of a secret society, 
called-the Phoenix association ; that they engaged in plots to bring over 
American fillibusters, that they or some of them have drilled men, and 
done other unlawful acts. Their “ betrayer” as the Irish journals call the 
“ approver,” is said to be one person. This at present is all guess-work, 
as the prisoners have not been examined in public. The men arrested in 
the south were taken to Cork. 

Of course the people are somewhat excited, and the journals impute 
the conduct of the Government to the terror inspired by “a senseless 
movement” in which the nation did not sympathise. 

The Irish journals contain some instructive remarks in elucidation of 
the proceedings of the Government hitherto shrouded in mystery. The 
Belfast Mercury says that the Phenix Club had no connection with the 
Riband Society. 

“The club was preparing to receive with open arms the regiment of 
American militia which we lately heard so much about as coming to Ireland 
to see once more their native land. This was the ostensible object for such 
an unprecedented visit from the American militia, but, coupling their 
avowed intention to come with the fact of an illegal society being established 
in Ireland to receive them, it is evident to us that they only wished to feel 
their way. ‘Colonel Ryan’ was to command them, and their stay in Ire- 
land was to be something about six weeks. During that time they were to 
encamp (that was the military word employed) im the south and in the 
north. Great things were, no doubt, expected from these Yankee invaders, 
who would have endeavoured to spread as much disaffection and disloyalty 
as possible in the breasts of the ignorant people who would have flocked 
round them. In fact there cannot be a doubt of the object of their intended 
visit, and the result now provesit. The British Government has very 

roperly put a stop to their coming, and since they have been stopped the 

rd-Lieutenaet of Ireland has issued a proclamation against illegal socie- 

ties, and the recent arrests of the members of the Phoenix Club have closely 
followed the proclamation.” 

The Northern Whig says— 

“Tf there be illegal societies among us of any kind, and if the Govern- 
ment have got reliable information and justifiable cause for action, let the 
blow fall, and the harder the better. If the Government can and will root 
out all secret and illegal societies, in the name of Heaven and justice let it 
be done; and the deed will be one of the best that Ireland has ever seen. 
But, just in proportion to the good which the Government will accomplish, 
if it acts wisely and impartially, will be the amount of deplorable mischief 
that will have been wrought if the Executive have proceeded rashly or on 
insufficient or unreliable information. Our candid opinion of last night's 
Work is that, if it prove to have been justly done, it is one of the best things 

could have happened ; if wrongly done, it will be more disastrous to the 
future political peace and religious amity of our town than any thing that 
could have occurred. The persons arrested are all Roman Catholics—the 
t corollary inevitably being’ that they are all Ribandmen. We 

confess that our private view of the conspirators in the police court last 








night was not very terrifying, and that the aspect of the secret band was 
decidedly foolish rather than formidable. It is not easy to conceive the ex- 
istence of a treasonable or seditious confederacy in the town of Belfast with 
any tangible object other than that of playing at conspirators, as children 
play at soldiers. The perfect hopelessness of any such mad vision as plan- 
ning a French invasion, or projecting a Filibustering irruption into the 
north of Ireland, is ludicrously apparent; but, if people will be fools, they 
must suffer for their folly ; and, if they will be wicked, they must be punish- 
ed for the crimes.” y 

The Cork Constitution remarks, that “the treason was carried much 
further than any one suspected"; and takes a rather alarmist tone. 

‘“* There have been nightly and daily drillings, pikes have been manufac- 
tured, arms have been imported, and the use of them has been taught. All 
this was not for nothing, and Government was not a minute too early in 
interfering; but it did wisely in waiting until satisfactory evidence was 
obtained. The very day after the arrests, however, a party of about sixty 
men were observed in « field near Durrus. As a person approached in his 
gig they lay down, but when he had passed, and was supposed not to be 
observing them, they resumed the attitude out of which they had been 
frightened, and went on with their maneuvres. If rumour be correct, 
shopmen in Bantry and Skibbereen are not the only shopmen who were 
aware of what was going on, and people who until Thursday last supposed 
themselves safe feel very uonuthebalie in the prospect of disclosures that 
may affect them. A hundred militia left yesterday for Bantry, and a body 
of Militia or of military will, for the present, be ‘distributed through the 
west of the county. But why should this arrangement be temporary ? 
Would it not be well for the magistrates to memorialize for the permanent 
location of a military force? Except at Kinsale there is not a soldier in 
that vast tract of country. The police are few, and the Coastguard fewer. 
And, see the consequences! Arms have, we understand, been securely 
landed from America, anda few weeks age, a vessel, it is stated, ran into 
Dunmanway Bay and landed a cargo of tobacco, which was carried off, 
and the ultimate destination of it has not, we believe, been ascertained. 
We cannot blame either Coastguard or police for this; for they are too few 
in number and too far apart for the duty to be done. Now, however, that 
preparations for an insurrection have shown Government how little appear- 
ances are to be relied on in Ireland, and that they find a portion of the 
population in treasonous correspondence with brother disatfectionists in 
America, the country ought not to be left dependent on so feeble a pro- 
tection.”’ 

It is remarkable that the names and addresses of the persons arrested 
at Belfast were placed in the possession of the police, and that these par- 
ties were found in the house indicated. 

The Northern Whig reports a meeting of the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce held last week to hear a statement from Mr. Lever, the promoter 
of the Galway line of packets, and to consider what support they could 

ive to that undertaking. Subjected to a searching cross-cxamination, 
fi. Lever scems to have answered to the satisfaction of his interrogators. 
Ile said he proposed to run a weekly mail between Galway and New 
York in ten days. When Halifax and Quebec are connected by railway 
Halifax will be the point of delivery. The mails will then go on by 
rail to Quebec and New York. ‘The letters will be landed in Halifax 
in six days, barring accidents, Lord Bury is now engaged in an 
effort to get a line made between Halifax and Quebec. There is a 
treaty on foot between Mr. Lever and the Government by which the lat- 
ter are to grant 1000/. per voyage. The Chamber passed resolutions de- 
claring that Mr. Leyer's project deserved the support of the Government 
and the country. 

On the motion of Mr, William Bottomley the Chamber also adopted a 
resolution pledging the Chamber to support the new project for laying 
a telegraphic wire from Ireland to America, and to mark its support by 
presenting a memorial to the Government praying for a guarantee. 


SCOTLAND. 

Invited to Edinburgh by Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, (his brother-in-law) 
and the party with whom Mr. M‘Laren acts, Mr. Bright, true to his 
appointment, appeared there on Wednesday. The Music Hall in which 
the meeting was held was crowded, and many persons were disappointed 
in their desire to hear the great orator, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren took the 
chair. Mr. Bright spoke for about an hour and a half. Lis speech, it 
has been remarked, was more moderate than his Birmingham speeches, 
and contained one or two definite proposals, but much of it was a repe- 
tion of preceding speeches, Thus he took up some time in showing that 
statesmen of all parties profess to be favourable to reform. You could 
not find a man of the official class opposcd to reform, if you were to 
advertise for him and offer a reward for him, Then he said he and his 
fricnds were not conspirators, have no objects they are not prepared to 
discuss in public. ‘They only want to carry further, “‘a good bit further 
if you like,” the process adopted in 1832. The Reform Bill to a great 
extent put an end to nomination; it disfranchised small boroughs, 
and destroyed a fraudulent representation. The two reform bills intro- 
duced since 1832 were intended to do similar things, and that is precisely 
what Mr. Bright wants to do. 

“We want to carry out the same principle, in giving to a large number 
of our countrymen votes for Members of Parliament, in distributing electoral 
power—that is, distributing seats and Members to large constituencies, in- 
stead of allowing them to remain with very small and inefficient constitu- 
encies. Now, I believe that wherever I have spoken for the last few weeks 
—in fact, wherever I have spoken on this question at all, this has been pre- 
cisely the object which I have had in view. It is perfectly impossible to 
make it more clear, I think, by language than T have endeavoured to make 
it; and yet, notwithstanding that, you know—for I take it for granted that 
you all read the newspapers—you know that there is no conecivable mistate- 
ment or misrepresentation which has not been set forth to the eountry with 
regard to my opinions and my objects in reference to this great question. 
And it is not because editors of newspapers don’t know better. They are 
not like some men who come ou platforms occasionally—and I am sorry to 
say, even some Members of Parliament—who don’t appear to comprehend 
what their fellow-members say. (‘ Hear, hear!" and laught:y.) Editors 
of newspapers are men of sufficient brains and sufficient sagacity to compre- 
hend it perfectly. And I say that the people have a right to complain of 
them when they knowingly and purposely misrepresent me.” (** Hear, 
hear !”” and applause.) , 

He proposes first to adopt a rate-paying franchise, which he showed 
the people are fit for, and do exereise in local affairs. IHere, he said— 

‘Let me let you into ove secret. It is not at all beeause the ruling class 
don’t think you intelligent enough that they don’t want to give the fran- 
chise onamie. The more intelligent you become, the more instructed, 
especially with regard to public affairs, to public finance, to foreign affaire, 
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and all those matters which are included under the name of Govern nent, 
the more completely furnished you become with regard to all those tuings, 
the more they will dread the time when political power is universally ex- 
tended among the people. The illiterate, the depraved, the careless—all 
these can be managed. T 





There are many means of managing them, by ca- 
jolery or by force; but it is the intelligent, hard-headed, instructed, 
thoughtful, resolute citizen that the privileged classes don’t like.” (@reaé 
cheering.) 

Next, going on with business again, he set forth that it was time to 
reduce the 50/. franchise in counties to 107. Having scttled the franchise 
thus—a rate-paying franchise in borcughs, a 10/. oceupancy-franchise 
in counties ; he went to the redistribution of seats. But here he was vague, 
affirming only that all the facts and details are before us upon which to 
decide. Then followed an attack upon the 7iimes and Mr. Newdegate’s 
theory of county representation. 

“Now, [should like any man to answer me this question—Does the 
House of Lords represent the land and the tenantry on the land: or do 
the House of Lords represent only the personal interests of the individuals 
of which that House is composed? If it be once admitted that the House of 
Lords does represent not by election, but originally by nomination of the 
Crown, and by hereditary descent from that nomination—if the Lords re- 
present these great territorial interests in the Upper House of Parliament, 
then, I say, it is competent for any person to defend such a state of things, 
and such a state of things may for a very long time to come be tolerated in 
this country; but, if any man says that these 400 peers represent the 

rsonal and individual interests only of these 400 pecrs and their familics, 

¢ places the existence of the House of Lords on the most precarious foun- 
dation. He says—here are 400 men chosen, not by the people—chosen 
now not even by the Crown, but sitting there by right of descent—and 
there are 30,000,000 of the people of the United Kingdom, and these 400 
individuals dare to set themselves against the will of the 30,000,000, and to 
reject year after year as they have done, beneticent and excellent measures 
passed by the representatives of the people. . . . . And he wishes to get up 
a clamour in favour of more county members, what does it lead to, on his 
own argument, for he gives us the population of the counties and the popu- 
lation of the boroughs? Lt leads direetly and inevital ly to equal elee- 
toral districts. Now, I have never since I wrote or spoke on the question 
of Reform said a single syllable on what are called equal electoral districts; 
not because if we were now in Australia establishing a pew representation, 
or in the United States establishine the basis of a1 public—not that I 
1 





one of those who advocate no change for the sake of cha 
pref r that all the changes that we muke, so far as possibly consistent with 
the object we have in view inthe establis! of the fair representation of 









the people, may be made within those boundaries and landmarks which we 
have already before us in the institutions of our country. (Cheers) 1 
hold that the theory which Mr. Newdegate has propounded ts the mos 


ultra-democratic theory that I have heard explained from any platform for 
a long time past.” 

The House of Lords is sufficiently severed from the people in political 
opinion. Not asingle Peer attended cither Mr. Bright's meetings at 
Birmingham, or that “ brilliant and astonishing assemblage ” at Man- 
chester the other day, or any of the recent reform meetings. H } 
the men of Edinburgh to join in the movement which he, **< 
great numbers of his countrymen in England, came among 
promote. 









The mecting loudly cheered 
cordance with his views. 

A meeting was held at Edinburgh on Monday for the purpose of taking 
measures to fuund a Reformatory. The Lord Provost oceupicd the 
chair. Among the speakers were the chairman, the Lord Advocate, the 
Dean of Faculty, Mr. Adam Black, and Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, State- 
ments were made showing how greatly Edinburgh needs such an insti- 
tution, and resolutions were adopted declaring the establish 
reformatory for juvenile delinquents incumbent on the citizens, Lor 
Palmerston’s act being accepted as its basis, A committee was appointe: 
to raise 2000/, for the purpose of setting the institution on foot. 








Fareigu and Colonial. 

Franre.—The Moniteur of Sunday contained a report by M. Magne, 
Finance Minister, who glorifies the flourishing condition of French 
nance.* It isin fact a budget as budgets go in France. He set 
that there was a surplus of 394,000,000 francs on the budget of : 
carried over to 1856, there remained asurplus on that year of 112,000,000 
francs. ‘The budget of 1857 settled all the expenses of the war, and lett 
a surplus of 36,000,000 frances, 

** The budget of 1858 is worthy the particular attention of your Majesty, 
Excepting our expeditions to the Chinese Seas, it is free from those exeep- 
tional circumstances which influence the receipts and expenditure of the 
four preceding budgets. It is the first budget of peace which can give a just 
idea of our normal situation. It was voted with an excess of receipts of 
twenty millions, and up to the present the produce realized exeeeds by 
seventy-five millions the anticipated returns, Everything tends to sho: 
that the balace will be an excellent one. : 

“ The accounts of the budget of 1859 have not vet been made up. It is 
started with a surplus of receipts of 8,000,000 francs. Nothing has as yet 
oecurred to alter that estimate; on the contrary, the returas of 1858 alrea 
exceed the estimate by 22,000,000 francs. j 

* The draught of the budget of 1860, conceived in Quat spirit of modcra- 
tion and of prudence which prevailed at the former budgets, and which 
cannot fail to improve under the contro! of the Council of State and of the 
Legislative body, indicates sufficient resources for the development of va- 
rious important branches of the public service, for an improvement in the 
salarics of the under officials and of the magistrature, and to add twenty 
millions to the dotation of the sinking fund.” : 

The deficit, the work of many governments, and primary cause of 
the floating debt has not since 1854, increased one centime. The report 
refers to measures for the diminution of the floating debt, the augmen- 
tation of the salaries of poor officials, and draws a flattering comparison 
between the state of France in 1857 and 1858. 

Stal ¥,—The rumours of war do not abate. It has been stated that Count | 
Cavour was asked to make some public pacificatory declaration. This is 
denied. Again he is reported to have sent round a circular having refer- 
ence to the warlike intentions imputed to his government. The counter 
report is that he has verbally offered to the foreign ministers at Turin 
“fall the explanations that could be desired.” Scme writers in Turin 
think that the intentions of the French Emperor with regard to Austria 
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| which he had made, felt fully convinced that the principal inst 


| Soraon to Pertaubghur. On the 
Rampore, 2 fort some miles to the west of Pertaubghur, and pushed on 





| are no longer doubtful. He means war. One correspondent at ‘Turin 
says— 

#6 The legation at Paris writes word, moreover, that in circles which 
comprise the persons most attached to the Emperor, and most initiated ir 
the secrets of the Court, there is a talk of approaching war, and that a 
rupture with Austria, at any rate, is inevitable. Indeed, Austria i 
at length to perceive that something is brewing, and to entertain Serious 
apprehensions of it.” 

Great activity prevails in the arsenal at Venice. The castle of Milan 
is declared to be a fortress. A battery of cannon has been sent to Payig 
At Milan, says the same writer— 

‘The police are obliged, as I told you, to permit every one on the 
piazzas and in the eafés to talk against the new laws and ‘to exhale his 
hatred of foreign domination. They say that the troops have bee ordered 
to observe the utmost moderation and a respectful attitude towards all 
The students who were imprisoned at Pavia, a short time ago, have been 
let out. The police are endeavouring, in the mean while, to divide the 
minds of the people. A medal has made its appearance, with the effigy of 
Victor Emmanuel, and the inscription, ‘ King of Italy.’ Some think this 
has been coined on purpose to bring the Piedmontese into disfavour, as 
over-ambitious, and in order to excite the passions of local attachment in 
the Lombards and Venetians.” 

With regard to the statement that Naples desires to resume relations 
with France and England, it is emphatically denied. 

A very important trial came on some days ago in Florence. An editor 
of that city, Signor Barbera, who had published the “ History of the 
Council of Trent,” by Paoli Sarpi—a work most obnoxious to the Court 
of Rome, and for which he did not previously ask the permission of the 
ecclesiastical censorship—was indicted by the Government upon remon- 
stances from the Papal Nuncio, who is Monsignor Franchi, already no 
torious from the well-known Patrocinio intrigue in Madrid. Signor Bar- 
bera was acquitted. 

®rlqinm.—In the Belgian Representative Chamber, on Saturday, a 
discussion arose on the marked predominance constantly assigned in Bel- 
| gium to the I’rench over the Flemish language. Several members com- 

plained that the government published its announcement in French in 
districts where only Flemish was spoken, and that the French theatre 
was favoured by the local authorities, in preference to the national one, 
| The government promised to take the subject into consideration, 








| Russ 
erfs without receiving full indemnification, and they do not attempt to 
ceal from the Imperial authorities their ination to obey the in- 
| structions which they reeeived from his Ma : is said that the 
nobles hold seceret conventicles, and publicly decry the newfangled ideas 
which have been introduced into Russia. To the west of Moscow, how- 
ever, no one dares openly to express disapproval of the projects of the 
| Czar, “who is idolized by the lower classes.” The nobles have, how- 
ever, adopted the Emperor's plan under protest. 


it.—The nobles at by no means inclined to emancipate their 
i 












4ridah.—The Nord, on the faith of a Paris letter, describes an extra- 
ordinary scene at Jeddah. 

** A despatch has, it is said, been received at the Ministry of Marine 
which makes known a very serions act on the part of M. Sabbatier at 
Djedda. The French commission in consequence of the investigation 
rof the 
assassinations was the Governor himself. Namick Pacha. A on that 
conviction, M. Sabbatier and the captain of the English frigate, accom- 
panied by a detachment of French and English sailors, went to the Go- 
veri palace, and arrested him in the midst of his staff. No resistanee 
was offered to this bold proceedin r, WN: ‘kK Pacha was conve yed on board 
the Duchayla, where he is detained a prisoner, until instructions are ree 
ceived from the French Government. The news of the arrest, if it be con- 

rmed, will produce a considerable sensation at Constantinople, and will 
most probably lead to remonstrances from the Porte.” 
















Sudia.—The most recent news from India consists of telegraphic de- 


; Spatches prepared at Allahabad by Mr, Edmonstone, date November 16; 


and by Mi. Anderson at Bombay, date November 25. 

The campaign in Oude had fairly begun. Lord Clyde set out from 
Allahabad on tie early morning of the 2d November and rode rapidly by 
3d, Colonel Wetherall attacked and carried 








his cavalry and artillery towards Salone. Sir Hope Grant had come 
down from Sultanpore to Atayia, and having effected a junction with 
Lord Clyde the Amethie Rajah was summoned to surrender. He de- 
nurred at first; fought a little at a distance, as it would appear, but 
finally on the 9th November surrendered. The British troops hed there- 
fore gained possession of the whole country between the Goomtee and 


; Ganges south of Sultanpore. Brigadier Eveliegh had taken Rewarree, 


near the Cawnpore road. Brigadicr Troup was close to Seetapore. Mr. 
Edmonstoue says that “ the Oude talookdars are tendering their submis- 


| sion and surrendering their forts and arms.”’ The explanation of this is that 


Mr. Montgomery has isssued a proclamation ordering the talookdars, 2e- 
mindars, inhabitants and residents to deliver up their arms of all kinds, 
their ammunition, gunpowder, and materials for making it. Disobe- 
dience to be punished by a heavy fine or flogging. Any attempt to re- 
construct fortifications, to cast eannon, or make or store up gunpowder, 


| to be followed on discovery by confiscation of lands or talooka. Persons 


will be licensed to carry arms and sell gunpowder. All European Bri- 
tish subjects are exempted from the penalties of the proclamation. 

In Central India Tantia Topee was still at large. He had not, «as re- 
ported, offered to surrender, Chased by Licutenant Kerr into the Sind- 
warra country, he was dislodged by the daring and skilful movements of 
that officer; and he flew by a circuitous route backwards towards the 
Nerbudda. Headed in this direction he is reported to have made for 
Candcish, the British in pursuit. He would be met by a strong force of 
cavalry and artillery, and was already harrassed by the Bheel chiefs. 

The Nawab of Banda had left the rebels and had ridden towards Ge- 
neral Michel’s camp to surrender under the Queen's proclamation, The 


| rebel leaders Baba and Dunmunt Dessaces have surrendered to the Goa 


Government. The Bombay Presidency is quict. ; 

In Behar the rebels are said to be divided among themselves, and it 18 
reported that Ummer Singh has been slain. 

The Caleutta correspondence to the 9th November states that the pro- 
clamation was well reecived. One native editor, places at the head of 
his paper, in addition to. the English and Hindoo dates, the day of the 
“Victorian era; and the Queen’s name, which admits in Bengalee of 
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the equivoque it would convey in Latin, is the basis of dozens of compli- | 


mentary puns. 

The native inhabitants had held a meeting and passed a loyal address 
to the queen. The speakers described their satisfaction with the procle- 
mation in the warmest terms. 


Gustralia.—Advices from Melbourne to the 18th October have been 
received. The Parliament of Victoria was opened on the 7th by Sir 
Henry Barkly. He told them that the principal object of calling them 
together was to discuss measures of constitutional reform. Those mea- 
sures were a bill to alter the electoral districts, a bill to increase the 
number of members, a bill to shorten the duration of Parliament from 
five to three years, and a bill to limit the number of placeholders who 
could sit in cither House. <A great variety of other measures are men- 
tioned in the speech, forming a very full list of agarda. 

The finance minister had made a report showing a considerable sur- 
plus. The bill for increasing the number of members from sixty to 
ninety-three, had been read a first time. [This measure was rejected 
last session by the Legislative Council. It is anticipated that it will be 
carried this session.] The Ministers had placed a vote of 40,0007. on 
the estimates, in addition to the special appropriation of 50,000/. for the 
mail service vid Suez. 

The miners who “rushed” to the Fitzroy gold-tield had met with 
great suffering and disappointment. 

Anited States.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Monday with 
advices from New York to the 30th. . 

The President’s message may be expected by every steamer. Already 
the journals are speculating on its probable contents, and some pretend 
to know what they will be. 

Two legal decisions are worth noting. The slaver Haidee has been 
released, on the ground that she had been sold by her American owner. 
The Grand Jury at Columbia, in South Carolina, have, as was foreseen, 
ignored the bill against the slaver Echo, and her crew, captured fegrante 
delicto. 

Mr. Buchanan has just addressed a remarkable letter to a committee 
who desired his attendance at a centenary celebration at Pittsburg of the 
capture of forts Duquesne and Pitt. The following passages will suggest 
matter for profound reflection. 

“From the stand point at which we have arrived, the anxious patriot 
cannot fail, whilst reviewing the past, to cast a glance into the future, and 
to speculate upon what may be the condition of our beloved country, when 
your posterity shall assemble to celebrate the second centennial! anniversary 
of the capture of Fort Duquesne. Shall our whole country then compose 
one united nation, more populous, powerful, and free than any other which 
has ever existed > Or will the federacy have been rent asunder, and divided 
into groups of hostile and jealous States? Or may it not be possible that 
ere the next celebration al! the fragments, exhausted by intermediate con- 
flicts with each other, may have finally reunited and senght refug 
the shelter of one great and overshadowing despotism. 

* These questions will, I tirmly believe, under the Providenec 
virtually decided by the present generation. We have reached a eri 
when upon their action depends the preservation of the Union according t« 
the letter and spirit of the constitution, and this once gone, all is lost. 

* 1 regret to say that the present omens are far from propitious. In the 
last age of the republic it was considered almost treasonable to pronoui 
the word disunion. Times have since sadly changed, and now disunion i 
freely prescribed as the remedy for evanescent evils, real or imaginary, 
which, if left to themselves, would speedily vanish away in the progress 01 
events. 

* Our revolutionary fathers have passed away, and the generation next 
after them, who were inspired by their personal counsel and example, hav 
nearly all disappeared. ‘The present generation, deprived of these lights, 
must, whether they will or not, decide the fate of their posterity. Let 
them cherish the Union in their heart of hearts—let them resist every mea- 
sure which may tend to relax or dissolve its bonds—let the citizeis of dif- 
ferent States cultivate feelings of kindness and forbearance towards each 
other—and let all resolve to transmit it to their descendants in the form and 
spirit they have inherited it from their forefathers; and all will then be wel 
for our country in future time. 

“*T shall assume the privilege of advancing years in reference to another 
growing and dangerous evil. In the last age, although our fathers, like 
ourselves, were divided into political parties which often had severe con- 
fliets with each other, yet we never heard until within a recent period of the 
employment of money to carry elections. Should this practice increase un- 
til the voters and their representatives in the State and National Legis- 
lature shall become infected, the fountain of free government will then be 
poisoned at its source, and we must end, as history proves, in a military des- 
potism. A Democratic republic, all agree, cannot long survive ‘inless sus- 
tained by public virtue. When this is corrupted, and the people become 
venal, there is a canker at the root of the tree of liberty which will cause it 
to wither and to dic.”’ ? 


of God, be 


Plisctellaneons. 
PIE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

As there are at the present time vacancies in the establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India for eight writers, Lord Stanley has resolved 
to fill those vacancies by means of an open competitive examination, 
The salaries and allowances attached to the appointments are as follows 
For the first five years, 80/, per annum, with an additional ailowance of 
is. per sheet of 480 words for all work in excess of five sheets per day ; 
from 5 to 10 years’ service, 90/. per annum; 10 to 15 ditto, 100/. per 
annum; 15 to 20 ditto, 120/. perannum; 20 to 25 ditto, 150/. per an- 
num, 25 upwards, 200/. per annum; with an allowance for each of 
1s, 3d. per sheet as above. ‘The writers are for the most part employed 
in copying, but they are at other times employed in accounts, and in as- 
Sisting in the ordinary duties of clerks. The age for admission is from 
16 to 26, and the Civil Service Commissioners are about to prepare a 
scheme for the examination of candidates for these appointments. 

It will have been observed that, under the regulations which have 
heen recently promulgated for the examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service of India, the maximum age, which, since the introduction 
of the competitive system, has been twenty-three, was reduced to twenty- 
two. Having regard, however, to the just claims of students who are 
now preparing for the expected examination in July next, many of 
whom this new rule, if immediately enforced, would have excluded from 
the right of competing, the Secretary of State for India in Council has 
determined to suspend its operation until the examination in 1860, In 
July next, therefore, the maximum age for candidates will be twenty- 
three; and after that occasion, twenty-two.—Daily News, December 13. 


rHE AMUR RIVER, 

| The most interesting paper read at the Monday mecting of the Royal 
Geographical Society was entitled ‘ Notes on the River Amur and the 
adjacent districts,” by MM. Peschurof, Vasilief, Radde, Usoltzof, Par- 
gachefski, &c, 

This most extensive river, described as the most important in Northern 
Asia, forming the boundary between the Chinese and Russian empires, 
presents the only direct highway of nature that immediately connects the 
Central Steppes of Asia with the rest of the world, and drains an immense 
extent of country, carrying off nearly all the waters of the slopes on which 
the great desert Gobe, or Shame, terminates towards the east, and after 
receiving a number of navigable rivers, ends a winding course of 2,280 
miles in the Gulf of Tartary. The boundary dispute was settled in 1728, 
Tie terms of the treaty were dictated to the Russian envoys at Nerchinsk 

| on the Shilka, and the Valley of the Amur ceded to the Tartar dynasty, in 
| whose possession it remained until recently, when the Russians, availing 
themselves of steam navigation, have entered again upon the oceupation of 
the river, and established posts not only on both banks, but also in harbours 
on the sea-board of the Gulf of Tartary. Besides the natural advantages of 
this vast increase of territory, abounding in mineral wealth, clothed with 
magnificent timber, and affording millions of acres of arable and pasture 
land, alluvial communication is all but established between the Baltic and 
the Pacitie. After describing the features and climate of the country, the 
principal rivers and towns, it is stated that the opening up of a regular 
communication along the Amur, and a more minute acquaintance 
with its estuary, by which vessels enter it from the Pacitie and the 
Sea of Okhotsk, have rapidly and totally changed the condition of 
| those regions. All necessaries are now brought from the Trans-Baikal 
| provinces and fromthe United States of America, at prices sufficiently 
moderate; cotton, woollen, silk stuils, and various commodities being 
obtained from America in such quantity that a superfluity of wares im- 
| ported into Nikolaefski, led to the first exchange of merchandise between 
| Russian and American merchants. The population of the Amur, distri- 
buted irregularly over its immense extent, consists of as many as ten 
settled, semi-settled, and nomadic tribes. The paper contains observations 
on the commeres, ethnology, a of other tepies relating to the 
regions under review. 

Captain Collinson, who had taken great interest in the question, con- 
firmed the views of the Russian geographers, as to the importance of 
the subject, and observed that it would open a profitable field of com- 
merece to English merchants, if properly and vigorously undertaken, 











nd a varie ty 


The Inquiry by the Royal Commissioners into the Army Contract sys- 
tem closed on Wednesd ty. Mr. Turner made a speech, thanking the 
press for the publicity given to the proceedings of the Commission, ex- 
pressing his opinion that much money might be saved by proper manage- 
ment, and complaining that he, “the head of the commission,” had not 
reeeived a single communication from the War-oftice, although that office 
has been in constant communication with Mr, Selfe the chairman. Mr. 
Selfe said this remark took him by surprise. The letters were sent to 
him as chairman; and every one had been open to Mr. Turner, and were 
still open. Mr. Turner said he had no curiosity now. Ile had not been 
treated with proper courtesy by the War Department. He spoke for 
himself, and not for Colonel French. The Colonel confined himself to 
remarking that he had not been, directly or indirectly, a partisan on 
cither side, 


On behalf of the Protestant Alliance, Lord Shaftesbury asked the go- 
vernment to express its distinct diapproval of the Mortara larcency. 
Mr. Hammond, by the direction of Lord Malmesbury, replied that the 
“Government have seen this outrage with equal pain and indignation, 
but in the interest of the boy himself they feel sure that the intervention 
of a Protestant State in such a case would do more harm than good, and 
prejudice any chance that may remain of his restoration to his home, 
After the failure of Catholic Powers like France to influence the Papal 
Government, it is manifest that the efforts of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would be powerless to promote the praiseworthy object of the 
memorialists.”’ 

Holland thinks and acts differently. In the course of a diseussion in 
the Chamber of Deputies at the Hague, a few days ago, the Minister of 
Public Worship was asked what the Government had done at Rome on 
behalf of the Mortara family. He answered that though knowing that 
the isolated action of a Protestant state of the second order would produce 
no effect, it had still made representations there in favour of the princi- 
ple of liberty of conscience. 


The following diplomatic changes have been officially announced— 
Lord Napier, now her Majesty’s Minister to the United States of America, 
to be her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Netherlands ; 
Lord Lyons, now her Majesty’s Minister to the Grand Duke of Tuseany, to 
| be her Majesty’s Minister to the United States of America; the Honourable 
Peter Campbell Scarlett, C.B., now her Majesty’s Minister to the Emperor 
of Brazil, to be her Majesty’s Minister to the Grand Duke of Tuseany; the 
| Honourable Francis Reginald Forbes, now her Majesty's Minister to the 
| King of Saxony, to be her Majesty's Minister to the Emperor of Brazil ; and 
Augustus Berkeley Paget, Esq., now Secretary to her Majesty's Legation at 
Serlin, to be her Maje sty’s Minister to the King of Saxony L 
rhe diplomatic staff of the mission to China appears to be now definie 
tively arranged. The Honourable Frederick Bruce, as we have already 
stated, is appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Pekin. Mr. Horace Rumbold will be Seeretary of Lee 
gation. The first paid attaché is Mr. William de Norman; and Mr. Horace 
St. Clair and Mr. G. Wyndham are appointed attachés to the Embassy, 
Mr. Colquhoun, her “Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Bucharest, 
will succeed Mr. Bruce as Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 
The Queen has appointed Rear-Admiral William Alexander Baillie 
Hamilton, Captain Alfred Phillips Ryder, R.N., John Hall Gladstone, 
Esq., Dunean Dunbar, Esq., Chairman of the London Local Marine 


| Board, and Samuel Robert Graves, Esq., Chairman of the Liverpool Local 


Marine Board, to be her Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring into the 
condition and management of lights, buoys, and beacons. 

A correspondent of the Daily News, pleads the cause of the Assistant- 
Surgeons who took part in the defence of Lucknow. They have as yet 
received no reward or honour, ; 

“Dr. Brydon and the other three Lucknow surgeons have, tardily 
enough, had their services recognized by being made C.B's. But the two 
assistant-surgeons here mentioned, (Fayrer and Greenhow,) and the other 
three (Boyd, Partridge, and Bird,) poor Darby is no more—have received 
no reward whatever. And is it not hard that because they happen to be 
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below the rank eligible for C.B.-ship, their merits should go unacknow- 
ledged; or rather, that though acknowledged, Government should practi- 
cally affirm that they have no means of rewarding them ? ”’ 

The Prince of Wales landed at Dover from Ostend on Thursday, remained 
there all night, and proceeded to Osborne on Friday. 

Prince Alfred landed from the Euryalus at Tangiers on the 6th December. 
He was received by the French Minister, and afterwards rode about the 
place. He sailed on the 7th for Gibraltar. ; 

A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg, announcing that the Em- 

ress Dowager had been taken seriously ill, was received on Saturday in 





rlin. Information of the fact had been telegraphed to all the members of 
the Imperial family now absent from St. Petersburg. 


The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, has left Niece, and, it is said, 
will return hastily to St. Petersburg vid Paris. 

A letter from Florence states that the King of Prussia’s health has not 
improved there, and that the air of Florence does not seem to agree with 

i He never goes out and the Queen is seldom seen in public. 

Major-General Sir W. F. Williams, Commandant of Woolwich Garrison, 
has returned to Woolwich from Nova Scotia. 

Dhuleep Sing, who has now gone to Hungary, had an audience of the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria on the 6th. His Highness talks of going 
to Guenee, Turkey, and Persia. 

M. Guizot is at present occupied in correcting the proof-sheets of a new 
volume of his Memoirs. This volume brings them down to the revolution 
of 1830 and the establishment of the monarchy of July. 


Dr. Bright, the well-known physician, died on Thursday, after a short 
illness. He had attained his seventieth year. He had been a member of 
the College of Physicians, and conspicuous in his profession for upwards of 
forty years. 

Colonel Perceval, Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Lords, died on 
Thursday weck, at the age of seventy-two. He was formerly Member for 
Sligo and distinguished himself by his Toryism. ‘This occurrence enxbles 
the Government to place another supporter in a comfortable and easy berth. 

M. Boullet, the First President of the Imperial Court of Amiens, dropped 
down dead last week in an apoplectic fit, just as he was leaving his private 
room to take his seat in court. The deceased was formerly a peer of France. 


Mr. George Coppin, the comedian, of the Melbourne Theatre Royal, has | 


been elected a member of the Legislative Council for the south-western pro- 
vinces. The Melbourne Herald says—‘* Mr. Coppin, during his candida- 
ture, has evinced considerable political aptitude, and promises to be an in- 
telligent and useful accession to the council.” 

At the rial port A meeting of the Crystal Palace Company it was resolved 
that a dividend of half-a-crown per share should be passed on the 5th Janu- 

. This leaves a reserve of 12,000/. A resolution to rescind the order ad- 
mitting shareholders to the grounds of the Palace on Sundays was negatived 
by 106 to 81. A ballot was demanded. It will take place in January. The 
Company is anxious that the Exhibition of 1861 should be held in its great 
house of glass, 

It is only an act of justice to the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company to mention the celerity and accuracy with which our report of the 
proceedings at Manchester on Friday night was transmitted to the Zimes 
office. The first portion of the report was received at the telegraph oftice 
at Manchester at 10.55 on Friday night, and the last at 1.25 on Saturday 
morning. It may be added that the whole report, occupying nearly six 
columns, was in type at a quarter to three o’clock on Saturday morning, 
every word having been transmitted through the wire a distance of nearly 
200 miles. Some of our readers may be surprised to hear that this report 
was transmitted entirely by young girls. An average speed of twenty-nine 
words per minute was obtained, principally on the printing instruments. 
The highest speed on the needles was thirty-nine words per minute. Four 
printing instruments and one needle were engaged, with one receiving clerk 
each, and two writers taking alternate shects. Although young girls in 
general do not understand much of politics, there was hardly an error in 
the whole report. Altogether the transmission was very satisfactory, a re- 
sult due in great measure to the energy and supervision of Mr. C. V. Boys, 
the superintendent of the intelligence department.— Zimes, Dee. 14, 


The Union Medicale some time since stigmatized homeopathy as a pre- 
tended science, and its professors as charlatans. Upon this twenty-four 
homeopathists of Paris brought an action for libel. M. Emile Ollivier did 
his best for them, but the Court, after a hearing of several days, has dis- 
missed their action with costs. 

In the window of the library, No. 212, Rue de Rivoli, there has lately 
been exhibited an engraved portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens, with a beard, 
G la imperiale, sitting at a desk in a thoughtful position, and writing. The 
police entered the shop the other day and told the proprietor in very angry 
terms to take the engraving out of the window. They mistook Mr. 
Dickens's portrait for a caricature of the Emperor ! 


Though the mortality of London is still high, the returns are gradually 
resuming a more favourable aspect. In the week ending November 27, the 
deaths rose to 1802, in the following weck they declined to 1738, and in the 
last week, ending Saturday the llth, they were 1531. The mean tempera- 
ture of these three weeks has been respectively 37:4 degrees, 46°3 degrees, 
and 36°5 degrees. In the ten years 1848-57 the average number of deaths 
in the weeks corresponding with last week was 1183; but as the deaths in 
the present return occurred in an inereased population, they should be com- 
pared with the average when it is raised in proportion to the increase, a 
correction which will make it 1301. The comparison shows that 230 per- 
sons died last week in excess of the number whose deaths would have been 
recorded if the rate of mortality had not been higher than the average.—Re- 
gistrar-General’s Return, 


A Mr. Edwin Dickens, distant relative of Mr. Charles Dickens, has died, 
wy suicide, it is assumed, in New York. It seems he recently repaired to 
New York, and applied for employment on the journals there, describing 
himself as having held the following situations. ‘* Parliamentary con- 
denser and theatrical critic to the London Daily News ; contributor of lead- 
ing, literary articles, and book reviews to the Manchester Guardian; co- 
editor of the Melbourn Argus ; co-editor of the Melbourn Herald ; sole 
editor and manager to the Geelong Spirit of the Age, a daily newspaper. 
General contributor, book reviewer, and theatrical critic to the John Bull, 
Britannia, (since united,) and Press—all first-class London weeklies.”” He 
seems to have met with encouragement. He remarked, in conversation with 
the editor of the New York Tribune that he had twice nearly lost his life by 
accidentally taking cyanide of potassium. He was found dead with bottles of 
that poison beside him. Although no post mortem examination was made, 
the jury assumed the cause of death, and declared it to be from taking poison. 
Among his effects were found two letters, signatures torn off, apparently 
from an actress, one appointing a rendezvous at a theatre, the other a very 
amorous love letter. Dickens had been in some distress; but there are 
reasons for supposing that he died accidentally. 








POSTSCRIPT. , 


The following telegraphic despatch has been published this morning, 
giving a brief outline of the message of President Buchanan. 

Galway, Friday.—*‘ The Prince Albert has arrived at Galway, from St, 
John’s Newfoundland. She sailed on the night of the 10th instant, and 
arrived off Arran Island last night (Thursday), making the run from land to 
land in five days 16} hours. 

‘“* The Prince Albert brings telegraphic news from New York to the 10th, 
six days later than those per last arrival. The President's Message js 
mainly devoted to domestic topics. Regarding foreign relations, its lan- 
guage is peaceable, excepting with reference to Paraguay and Mexico, It 
rejoices at the abandonment of the right of search by England. It announces 
that the present new Minister of Spain has full op to settle troubles as 
regards Mexico. It hopes the Liberals there will soon regain power and 
establish stable government, otherwise the United States must take posses- 
sion of a portion of that country to indemnify its citizens for losses. It 
proposes military occupation by the United States of Sonora and Chichuahua, 
to prevent hostile Indian incursions into Ariosina. Cuba ought to be ours 
(he says), and he recommends its purchase, being the Monroe doctrine 
heretofore announced by Secretary Cass to be adhered to in Central Ame- 
rica negotiation. The anticipated settlement of the Paraguay difficulty 
without bloodshed depends upon the codperation of the American Minister 
with England and France. In regard to the Chinese treaty, he proposes a 
change in the present tariff, recommending ¢d valerem instead of specific 
duties.” 

A deputation of members of Parliament and manufacturers resident in 
the metropolis waited on Mr. Walpole yesterday to press upon him the 
propriety of inserting provisions for the repeal of the coal dues in the 
bill to reform the London corporation to be introduced next session, 
This tax extends throughout a circle haying a radius of twenty miles. 
The poorest labourer pays 2s. 4d. a year to the corporation. Some of 
the paper makers of Dartford pay as much as 3007. a =. Brentford 
contributes 2400/7. a year. It seems the tax according to counsel’s 
opinion will not cease with the cessation of the present dues, but that 
old taxes granted by James I. and William and Mary, and a tax on sea- 
borne coal will revive; while the tax on coal brought by railway will 
cease. There will then be a difference of 1s, in favour of coals brought 
by rail. The effect of this upon the coasting trade is apparent. Mr. 
Walpole promised to consider the subject attentively. The tax having 
been continued until 1862 will it be wise to deal with it in 1859? He 
should like to see the case submitted for counsel’s opinion. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works yesterday the chair- 
man communicated the substance of a number of tenders for the con- 
struction of the Northern high level sewer. The sums varied greatly. 
The highest was 270,200/., the lowest 152,430/, There were six above, 
and ten under 200,0007. The Board accepted the lowest tender. The 
contractor is Mr, William Moxon. 


A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated yesterday, says that “the 
Court of Saxony and those of some other German States have made ad- 
vances with a view to bring about more cordial relations between Russia 
and Austria; but it is doubtful that these efforts have as yet produced 
any good result. The coolness between these two Courts is very great.” 


The section of Manchester Liberals who support Mr. Bright have 
carried out their intention of forming a reform association. At a 
meeting in the Free-Trade Hall on Thursday, Mr. George Wilson in 
the chair, resolutions were adopted as the basis of the ‘ Lancashire 
Reformers’ Union.”” Among those resolutions is one for “ an equal distri- 
bution of Members of Parliament in reference to population and pro- 
perty.” 

A crowded and spirited meeting was held in the Town-hall of Bridg- 
water on Wednesday to promote Parliamentary Reform. The borough 
Members Colonel Tynte, an old Palmerstonian, and Mr. A. W. King- 
lake, made very thorough-going reform speeches—expressing great con- 


| fidence in the wisdom and good sense of the people, and arguing stoutly 





for the ballot. 

Mr. Linklater’s speech in the Bankruptcy Court, in re Davidson and 
Gordon, has had one good effect—it has drawn forth a valuable letter to 
the Zimes from Mr. David Barclay Chapman, As his name has been 
injuriously mentioned, he says, in connection with the case, and as his 
position as a witness prevented him from making the statements he 
desired to make, he begs, and obtains space for the following remarks— 

‘1. With reference to our loss by Cole, it might be supposed that it re- 
sulted in only 5000/. or 6000/., whereas the actual sum was more than 
126,000/.; for, though we carried to the credit of his aceount current Da- 
vidson and Gordon’s note for 120,000/. (because we could not bring it inte 
affairs without so doing,) his indebtedness to us was not thereby reduced, 
though the form was changed, as he remained equally liable by his endorse- 
ment on it; and having thus brought it in it became necessary, when mak- 
ing up his account current, that we should compute interest to the credit, 
as the note carried interest to the debit. . 

“2. The note itself was never out of our possession, or made use of in any 
shape or form, excepting for production in courts of law. 

**2. As to the impression which Cole has stated he was under, that w« 
intended to take the distillery at 120,000/., it was a most erroneous one, for 
such an idea never entered our minds. It seems to have arisen from my 
asking him whether he would be perfectly solvent as regards his other cre- 
ditors if the 120,000/. which he had abstracted from us and lent to the dis- 
tillery were not pressed against him, and to which he replied that he was 
abundantly solvent, confirming the same by his late evidence, that he was 
at that time worth 150,000/. A good deal ‘of the mystery which has sur- 
rounded the lease has been cleared up by its having lately transpired that 
our solicitors, under a misinterpretation of instructions, when the papers 
were given to them to see ‘what they could make of them, actually pre- 
pared a draught of a mortgage without our privity, and in doing so had to 
communicate with Cole, which, no doubt, led him to suppose we were going 
to take one; but when they came to make their report to us, and stated 
that no mortgage could be available without the premises were entered upon 
and the business worked, they were stopped i# imine by my late partner, 
Mr. Gurney, who declared that nothing should induce him to do it, and the 
subject was never referred to afterwards. : ’ : 4 

“3. As to any subsequent transactions with the parties, we never _ 
any that could in the slightest degree give them a credit in the commercia 
circle, and I believe I may say there was not one which had not some re- 
ference to outstanding affairs. 


“The amount received by us by voluntary payments from Cole does not 
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ancaut on our claim to the sum which his other creditors have received 
under his bankruptcy, so that in this respect we have had no advantage 
over them. And as regards their new creditors since 1853, much as we 


| 


lament their loss, we cannot take blame to ourselves, as, leaving out our | 


claims on the parties, their solvency could not be doubted ; in fact, to 
this moment I cannot understand how they can have got rid of the enormous 
sum derived from us. 

* It is a satisfaction to us that no case has appeared of Joss by any new 
advance on Hagan’s warrants since October 1853. It was most painful to 
us not to divulge the fraud under which we were suffering, but its magni- 
tude took it out of all ordinary course of proceeding, and compelled us to 
have consideration for our own position with the public.” 


Mr. Smith, a commercial traveller, brought an action against the Great 
Northern Railway Company for damages. He was a passenger by « train 
which met with an accident in August last during a severe tempest. The 
line was flooded, near Coulton, a fish train sank on the rails, and the pas- 
senger train ran into it. The action was tried before Lord Campbell 
andas agg st sitting at the Guildhall. Yesterday, Lord Campbell in- 
crested the ury that if they held that there had been negligence on the 
part of the Company they must find for the plaintiff, and give adequate but 
moderate damages. The Jury were absent upwards of two hours—their 
verdict was for the plaintitt, damages one farthing. Lord Campbell refused 
to receive this verdict. It was not good in law. The Jury said they could 
not agree to any other. They were sent back. Returning again in two 
hours they brought the same verdict—they could not agree to any other. 
One said, ‘‘we have agreed.’’ Lord Campbell (warmly).—** You have 
agreed in a verdict contrary to law, to justice, and to common sense, and I 
am astonished at it.” They were locked up for the night. 

The Countess of Wilton died on Thursday at Egremont Lodge, Melton 
Mowbray. Her death was unexpected. She was the only surviving child 
of Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, and his second countess Miss Farren. 


tue was a sigh after some mythical past, or some impossible future in 
which the luxuries, the elegancies, and even the conveniences of civilized 
life had been, or would become, unknown ? 

The other piece, a novelty in the literal sense of the word, entitled 
the Tide of Time, and brought out at the Haymarket on Monday, while 
written with an equally didactic intention, is, as far as dramatic treat- 
ment is concerned, everything which the Wheel of Fortune is not. The old 
play is an exceedingly simple idea, so skilfully and clearly worked out 
that the interest is heightened as the story progresses, while all farcical 
expedients for relief are religiously shunned. On the contrary, the new 


| play, likewise simple in idea, is so inartificially elaborated, that interest 


| 1858 as the old theory of world-shunning virtue was in 1795. 


is never awakened at all, and a few farcical incidents, uncongenial to the 
general tone of the work, are among the chief causes of its success. 
However, the doctrine which the author would inculeate is as popular in 
Our pre- 


| sent idol is not primitive, unsophisticated humanity, but “ progress,” 


with all its addition to material comforts, and we should be inclined to 
look upon one of the old rural saints of the Rousseau-school, not as too 
destructive, but as too conservative. When, with a view to obtain the 
suffrages of a mixed public, we bring the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests in collision, we intend the cotton-mill to get the better of the 
plough-share, and this road to power is perfectly understood by the writer 
of The Tide of Tine. A stiff-necked old country gentleman abominates 
all manufacturers till the teachings of adversity induce him to bestow the 
hand of his daughter upon a manufacturer's son. Lured by the orthodoxy 
of the moral thus conveyed, the audience overlook the needless prolixity 


| of the teaching, and the want of dramatic individuality, in the types 


She was born in 1801, two years after her half-nephew the present Premier, | 


The poor will feel her loss. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arvhknoox. 
The Market for English Securities has again fallen into a partial state of 
inactivity, the genera! publie still abstaining from ond fide investments 
of any amount. From the opening on Monday till the close this afternoon 
the fluctuations have been immaterial. In 5 ay however, of the support 
iven to the market, by purchases every day by the Government Broker of 
5,0007. to 20,000/., in Reduced, and some large pene yesterday in New 
Three per Cents, prices have given way, Consols closing nearly } per cent 
below the first quotation of money. A greater demand for money has been 
experienced both in and out of the Stock Exchange, the rates for loans on 
Government Securities ruling at 1} and 2 per cent. Consols have been 
heavy all day, and close with a tendency to further depression ; the final 





‘three per Cents 97 97}. 

There has been but a comparatively limited business doing throughout 
the entire week in Foreign Stocks, the only change worth recording being 
some considerable fluctuations in Venezuela, which was at one time quoted 
47 nominally buyers, and the Deferred 18} 19; the stock has since receded, 
and is now 44 45; it is rumoured that, in addition to the news already 
bronght by the West India packet on the 16th, better terms than even those 
proposed by the last advices are about to be laid before the bondholders, 
Turkish Scrip remains at the same quotation, and Mexican is dull at the 
price. Peruvian Stock is at a lower figure. The settlement of the account 
passed off in a satisfactory manner; but money was in greater demand in 
this market than has been known for some time past, the rates being quite 
equal to 4 6 per cent. Chilian New Loan has been quite § § premium ; 
Buenos Ayres, 86 87; Ditto Deferred, 183 19; Peruvian Four- and-a-half 
per Cent, 92 93; Ditto Three per Cent, 7273; Spanish, 47} 48. 

Business in the English Railway Market has been of a more than usually 


successively presented. Hence, with the addition of a spice of practi- 
cal fun, the piece is perfectly successful. 

The Jealous Wife, compressed according to modern usage, into three 
acts, will be revived this evening (Saturday) at the Princess’s Theatre. 

Panisian THEATRICAL, 

The old story of Hero and Leander has been fashioned into a one-act 
drama in verse, by M. Louis Ratisbonne, who has but little altered ihe 
traditional incidents. 


Muse. 
English Opera has teken her departure from Drury Lane, and the 
“legitimate drama’ (or what now-a-days passes for such) returns 


| thither, in the person of Mr. E. T. Smith. 


Miss Louisa l’yne took her bencfit at this theatre on Saturday, the last 
evening of its occupation by the “ Pyne and Harrison Company.” Z/+ 


a - > ie : - ~ | Daughter of the Regiment, a piece not belonging to their répertory, was 
quotation is 963 97, and in Reduced 97 97}, Bank Stock 225 227, and New | : - i I -, ip , 4B ots 


active character, owing, in a great measure, to the continued improvement | 


in the traffic returns. The half-monthly settlement took place on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, which showed a shortness of stock; but Contangos, not- 
withstanding, were generally light. At the beginning of the week prices 
advanced all round 4 and } per cent. Yesterday and today a slight reaction 
has occurred in the chief lines, the closing quotations of which are, in Mid- 
land, 102! 103; Great Western, 553 56}; and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
98} 99; London and North-Western, 95} 96}; Chester and Holyhead has 
been active, and leaves off 43} 44; Bristol and Exeter, 95} 94} ; Caledonian, 
14 441; London and Brighton, 112 114; South-Eastern and Dover, 223 
22} . Great Northern Stock, 107 108; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 
38 39; North Statfordshire, 44 33 discount. 

The French Share Market is steady, and the traffic returns are increasing ; 
in the Paris and Lyons there is an improvement of 13,000/. in the receipts. 
The Funds are steady, and would probably be better but for the flat prices 
in the English market ; Northern of France, 39} 40} ; l’aris and Strasbourg, 
273 28; Paris and Lyons, 35 35}. Indian shares are 
tinued investments by the public and the late satisfactory news; East In- 
dian, 108 109; Great Indian Peninsula, 21} 214; Madras 20/. shares, 
20! 203. 


Che Gheatres. 


Two pieces, that within the last cight days have been brought before 
the notice of the public, illustrate in a striking manner the change that 
takes place in popular feeling with regard to the great social questions, 
that, at ditferent epochs, have agitated mankind. 

The first of these is Richard Cumberland’s Wheel ef Fortrne, a play, 
which, famous as it was in the days of John Kemble, has solong been 
alienated from the boards, that in all probability it was entirely new to 
every individual member of the crowded audience, who on Saturday 
night, witnessed its revival at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. The principal 


character in this really interesting work is a misanthrope, soured by a | 


misplaced affection in carly life, who suddenly called from his hermitage 
by an unexpected accession of fortune, and finding that it is in his power 
to crush the author of his unhappiness, pursues the more Christian 
course of preferring merey to revenge. Like all stage-misanthropes, 
Penruddock,—who, by the way, is very sensibly acted by Mr. Phelps,— 
is an oracle of virtue placed in the midst of a sophisticated age, upon 
which he can look down from his high eminence, with calm disapproval. 
While he was in his almost inaccessible cottage, goodness floated through 
the very atmosphere like a Latin adjective in the neuter gender, with- 
out a single human substantive to carry it. The world of cities, on the 
other hand, was radically and irredeemably bad ; and a ball room fitted 
up in conformity with the taste of. the day, was a gaudy abomination. 

© cannot sce in this play, which was first produced in 1795, the 
belicf inculeated in the first instance by J. J. Rousseau, that all conven- 
tional society was in a rotten state, and that the only luxury left for vir- 


got up for the occasion, It rests almost entirely on the part of the young 
Vivandiere ; and, this part being acted with much sprightliness by Miss 
Pyne, while she sang the music with a lightness and brilliancy never 
surpassed even at the Opéra Comique, the opera went off to the entire 
satisfaction of a crowded house. 

Covent Garden, under the designation of ** The Royal English Opera,’’ 
is to be opened by Miss I’yne and Mr, Harrison on Monday next, w hen 
Balfe’s new opera, called Satanella, will be produced. — Its subject is said 
to be taken from Cazotte’s tale, Le Diable Anwureux, We are glad to see, 
from the announcement of the cast of this piece, that Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs and Mr. Weiss have joined the Company—an important accession 
of strength, which was much needed. ‘he Royal English Opera, we 
understand, is to go on till the Royal Italian Opera begins, under Mr, 
Gye as usual, in April next. 

Mrs. Anna Bishop, whose reappearance, after a ten years’ absence from 
England spent in the exercise of her profession in North aud South 
America, the West Indies, Australia, and other remote parts of the 
world, has been expected with considerable curiosity,—gave a concert on 
Monday evening at Exeter Hall, and sang on Tuesday evening at Jul- 
lien’s Concert. She sang on both occasions in a varicty of styles, from 
the operatic Scena to the Irish ballad, and satisfied the public that she is 
one of the most accomplished artists of the day. Her ballad-singing is 
exquisite; which is the more interesting, as this branch of the art, in 
which the Blands, the Davisons, the Trees, and the Stephenscs, of other 
days, used to give such delight, is neglected and all but lost among the 
present generation of singers. Madame Bishop's “ Oft in the stilly 


| night,’ and *‘ Home, sweet home,” carried us back to those distant times, 


| when an English audience felt an English song, simply and expressively 
| sung, to be one of the greatest treats that music could afford. 


good, owing to con- | 
| consisted of Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, 


Mr. Hullah’s Concert at St. Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
Secthoven’s Symphony in D, 


and Sterndale Bennett’s Pastoral Cantata 7he May Queen. Our musical 


| readers will remember that we gave an account of this piece, when it 


was produced with such brilliant success at the Leeds Festival in Sep- 
tember last. On Wednesday it was the great object of interest, and at- 
tracted an immense audience, by whom it was received with as much 


| enthusiasm as at Leeds; though it was performed under the great dis- 
| advantage of the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, who sent an apology on 





the score of sudden indisposition. In this emergency, Mr. Wilbye Coo- 
per, a young singer of merit, gave his assistance at a few hours’ notice, 
and acquitted himself surprisingly well, though of course he was unable 
to give due force and dramatic effect to the most important and difficult 
part in the piece. But the beauty and freshness of the music carried it 
through this and other disadvantages: the applause was warm and con- 
tinuous, there were several encores, and, at the end, the composer re- 
ceived (in the parlance of the day) an “ ovation.” 


Letters to the vitor. 
IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 

14th December 1858. 
Stn—I believe it could be proved, by reference to the ancient history of 
England, that the origin of impressment of sea-faring men to serve in the 
royal navy during war was that they were considered part of the Militia; 
and therefore, as such, were foreed or impressed to perform military duty 
on board of ships of war to protect the country from invasion, instead of 
haying been forced or impressed to serve in regiments of Militia on shore for 

the same purpose. ls 4 
If I be right in this interpretation of its origin, impressment could not in 
days of yore have been regarded, even by the mercantile seamen themselves, 
as a hardship, but rather as a patriotic duty that every one of them might 
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most legitimately be called upo. at any time to perform, although perhaps 
at some individual inconvenience, taking them, as such duty would, from 
their ordinary avocations, 

Before the discovery of America and the eastern voyage round by the Cape 
of Good Hope, we may conclude that the services of impressed seamen were 
more or less confined to the vicinity of the British Islands, and that, as wars 
were not then usually of long duration, they were not kept for any great 
length of tine in the performance of their Militia duty on board ies of 
war. 

It is admitted that what we now require are the means of promptly man- 
ning an imposing fleet upon the sudden breaking out of a war with a pow- 
erful rival on the ocean, Were we, therefore, to limit the services of im- 
preased scxmen to a short period—say to six montls—there would be little, 
if indeed any, repugnance on the part of sea-faring men to impressment, 
for they would be naturally willing to assist in the defence cf their own 
homes and liberties on board of men-of-war, as their appropriate allotment 
of militia service. 

Should, however, circumstances ever oblige the Government to retain 
impressed scamen on board of men-of-war longer than the established li- 
mited period, the sailors so retained should be legally entitled to double pay 
for every day that they might be thus obliged to remain in the service after 
its expiration. 

Such a provision—caleulated to touch the sensitive feelings of a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer—would effectually prevent any Government hereafter 
abusing its legitimate right temporarily to impress seamen, as a marine 
militia, for the defence of the coast, by keeping them in the service longer 
than might be absolutely neecssary. 

Impressment would thereby cease to bear an arbitrary and harsh con- 
struction, consequently would be no longer unpopular cmongst the sea- 
faring community. 

Under such a modified system of impressment it is probable that as many 
as fifty line-of-battle ships, lying in ordinary, could be efficiently manned 
and be in fail preparation for sea within forty-eight hours of the order hay- 
ing been issued by the Government. 

Your obedient humble servant, W. B. C. 





SANITARY ECONOMY: 

Sim—The proposal for an underground metropolitan railway has recently 
been renewed by Mr. C. Pearson, who has adduced some curious statisties in 
his favour, by showing that third-elass passengers are the most profitable to 
railway companies, and in point of fact, pay actually a larger sum per week 
for inferior accommodation than is received from first-class contract ticket- 
holders. He infers that it would be quite p yssible, therefore, to convey the 
working men of our large towns to and from country residences, at a price 
which, though remunerative to the companies, would be economical to the 
artisan. 

This plan presents an incidental advantage in the prospect of increased 
health to the working man aud his family, and is, almost on this ground 
alone, worthy of consideration. ‘The proper provision for the sanitary needs 
of our large populations is a question of increasing importance. In London 
the sewerage is a gigantic evil; and in other cities, nay, in all towns, even 
in the country, we are compelled to look to this matter by the prominent 
way in which the reports of the Registrar-General and other authorities 
prove that a city life is shorter than a country one, and that disease 
and death are increased in the country by evils which, though neglected, 
might easily be removed. ‘The successive alarms of cholera in recent years 
have done much good. Town councils or burgesses have appointed com- 
mittees of investigation, who catalogue and report nuisances, many 
of which are set to rights fora time. But often only for a time; and sub- 
sequent neglect gives rise to typhus and scarlet fevers, or other diseases, 
which are too seldom recognized as connected with the cause which aggra- 
vates or produces them. ‘Lhe seience of health is still far from complete ; 
the rules already known by which life might be strengthened and lengthened 
are too rarely carried into practice. A tew words on the subject may not 
be out of season, though no epidemic is now raging in the country. 

Public measures and individual efforts are both needed in this matter. 
Some corporations have obtained special powers for the removal of nuisances 
by local acts; «a general authority resis with the boards of guardians or 
otherwise, available on special occasions : but the methods of its application 
are somewhat cumbrous, and diflicult to work where they meet with the 
opposition of inertia or ignorance. Some general and constantly available 

owers for the enforced removal of nuisances are, I believe, still needed, 

t might rest with the police to give notice that their removal was neces- 
sary and to see that it was effected. At present, much of the town refuse is 
removed by the farmers, who follow the dictate of their own convenience, 
and perhaps leave it festering in the autumn sun, when it is most dangerous, 
because their men are engaged in harvest work. Some enactment might 
compel the proper drainage of every house, and forbid the erection of pig- 
sties or privies within a certain distance of inhabited houses, on the same 
principle that restricts the interment of corpses in our churchyards and 
cemeteries. It is distressing even to the casual observer—how much more 
injurious must it be to the tenant !—to see houses. built upon the bare soil, 
with no foundations, with scanty ifany drainage, and with pigsty and privy 
convenient at hand; or to notice a freehold land society’s plot, where the 
roads have been merely fenced off; no drainage for houses or streets pro- 
vided ; not even a sod turned to make a road till the houses begin to be nu- 
merous. 

But if, as is perhaps the case, the feeling of the country is against legis- 
lation on this matter, let local proprictors and employers of labour take 
it up and sce that their towns are drained, the nuisances removed, and 
what is of equal importance, that cottage houses be properly built. The 
country squire, the large farmer, the manufacturer, the cottage owner, may 
find here a field of generous action important and useful; and if it be not 
altogether profitable, he may withdraw his name from some of the sub- 
scription lists, and do no less good, with the additional advantage (to the 
true Christian) of doing it more privately. We do not now indeed hear so 
much as formerly of the farm labourer, or country mill-hand, being com- 
pelled to live in a wretched hovel in the next parish lest the poor-rates of 
the one where he works should be increased by his becoming chargeable ; 
but the houses are often no less wretched than of old. Damp, ruinous, 
scanty in accommodation, they are too frequently nests of scrofula, and in 
some measure consequently of intemperance. Model cottages are, indeed, 
rising all over the country. Much too, thanks to Dr. Southwood Smith 
and others, has been done in this way in London, But all this is hardly 
an immediately paying speculation. Land moreover is heavily mortgaged 
everywhere. The mortgager can hardly live on his income, cannot keep 
his ery in repair, much less improve it. Might not a modified En- 
cumbered Estates’ Court (as has been suggested) be applied to England 
with advantage? In_ that way capitalists, who would improve, might get 
possession of some of the too heavily mortgaged estates. Nay, to a sensible 

roprietor, a healthy cottage on his estate is clearly profitable. For the 
amily are strong; and recoilecting the old proverb, ‘‘ mens sana in corpore 
sano,”’ he has good ground for expecting that they will be intelligent and 
industrious. ‘They thus require neither his own private nor parish 
eharity ; are not constantly in want of the doctor; the husband is tem- 











| 





perate, and a good father; and thus crime and its consequent expenditu 
is reduced. The supply of water to our towns is another great and i ~ 
portant question. The increased number of baths and washhouses which 
experience shows to be popular ; the erection of drinking fountains tendin 
to the decrease of intemperance, are incidental advantages. The constant 
supply of good water carried to the tops of houses will serve greatly to the 
promotion of personal and household cleanliness.—But the people will met 
obey the laws of health unless they know them. In our common day 
schools, in middle-class schools, Combe’s Physiology and similar books need 
to be introduced. The Committee of Council might add this subject to their 
examination lists, Lt is a useful subject for lecturing, and the Manchester 
Sanitary Association has published valuable tracts upon it. If these, sir 
are familiar, they are not the less important truths, and I trust you’ will 
think them worthy of attention at a time, when—no epidemic being at 
hand—they can be coolly considered by those who read them. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, A. W. W. 





THE O'MALLEY CASE. 

Sin—Will you hear what a Catholic has to say in the O’ Malley case lately 
tried in Dublin? We Catholics are apt to think that we do not get fair 
play sometimes from our countrymen, but I hold that they are generally 
willing to hear us, so that it is our own fault if we leave what we think 9 
mistake or a prejudice in undisturbed possession of the land. So I venture 
to propose to your —— consideration another reading of the O'Malley 
ease, Which has ealled forth such loud and indignant comment against us, 

The question is, what was the father’s wish about his children’s religion > 
Is it obvious, or is it certain that the free and genuine mind of this Catholic 
was that his children should be Protestants? Now whilst so much has been 
said about the efforts of the priests upon O'Malley when dying, why is so 
little said about any attempts during his life-time to make him conceal or 
stifle his religion, the religion in which he was born and bred? You must 
not answer, because we have no proof of such attempts, for that answer 
would upset all the case against Father Coyne and the priests. It has been 
broadly assumed, at least I have seen no proof of the thing, that Father 
Coyne wheedled or frightened O’ Malley on his death-bed ; but is there no 
danger then in Ireland that Catholic policemen may be coaxed and threat- 
ened by proselytizing Protestants? Why, Sir, you know that we Catholics 
are stubborn in our religious convictions, be they right or wrong: there is no 
great likelihood that a genuine Paddy will become a Protestant, or 
that he will cease to value the old religion. Why then assume 
that O'Malley was a free and unmolested agent when he sent his 
children to Protestant schools, and only became the tool and victim of 
others when. he expressed a wish that they should be educated in his own 


faith ? For he was never a Protestant himself, and that fact is quite over- 
looked. He neglected his own religion, but he never professed in any way, 


I think, to be converted to another; and he caused his children to be bap- 
tized Catholics. How are we to account then for the inconsistency of suffer- 
ing his wife to Protestantize them? Why it is the conduct precisely of a 
man under Protestant influence, insufficient to convert him, but powerful 
enough or tempting enough to make him compromise between his religious 
convictions and his interests. And if this were so, the wish he finally ex- 
pressed when he had nothing more to hope or fear from his wife’s patrons, 
would be the genuine expression of the Irishman’s unchanged faith, It 
there are zealous priests to attend upon dying men, (of their own religion,) 
are there are no strangers in Ireland watchful and eager to decoy or buy up 
Catholic children? And are law and public opinion to protect men only 
from being induced to follow their faith, and not from being induced to bely 
it? Supposing that an English merchant living at Naples, and married to 
a Catholic, gave up attending his own Church and allowed his children to 
go to catechism at the priest’s, but still never had anything to do with the 
priests himself, and always had the Protestant clergyman to christen his 
children, suppose that this man in dying employed the clergyman’s ministry, 
and told him that he desired his children to be brought up Protestants, 
would you then take it for certain that they ought to be Catholics? And 
yet poor O'Malley might have more cogent reasons in Cork to conceal his 
creed than a British merchant at Naples. 

It is singular, Sir, and worthy of your consideration, that every case of 
this kind goes against the Catholics. In the Stourton case, the Race case 
and others, on one plea or another, the judgment has invariably made the 
children Protestants. Is this all right ? 

Begging _ indulgence for this appeal to your fairness and impartiality, 

am, Sir, respectfully yours, A Carnoxic Priest, 


EDUCATION IN Tilk ARMY. 
15 December 1868. 

An article in the Spectator of December 11th, under the head of * The 
British Officer at School,’’ is amusing from the faulty stress laid on educa- 
tion as the one thing needful for the real efliciency of the officers of the 
British Army ; as if education and not the man made the officer, (always 
excepting the scientific branches of the service—engineers and artillery). 
Common sense and experience says how can education become tie test of the 
efficiency of an officer for command in the Army, any more than it is for 
newspaper editors, in the writers of leading articles? All such writers have 
gone through the same education, one as the other. And yet the leading 
articles of the Times are unquestionably well written, and intinitely better 
written than those of any other daily paper. Then again, al! clergymen 
have gone through the same course of study, passed their several public 
examinations, yet is there not as much difference in their style of reading 
and preaching, as it is possible to conceive > Will not such writers as that 
of “The British Officer at School” ever comprehend that they are only 
harping upon an old chord, (in abusing the British Crimean Army,) 
which has long since done its service of vanity, that of strengthen- 
ing Louis Napoleon’s Government by extolling the efliciency and 
general superiority of the French army over that of the British? This 
unpatriotic and untrue cry served another turn; it was taken advantage of 
to uphold youth in arms against age, with its experience, and hence the 
nomination system for high commands, in which the recommender to com- 
mand, in some measure, the command of the army resting in himself. 
When will such writers as that of ‘The British Officer at School” ever 
fairly reflect on the past, as regards the British army in the Crimea, m 
order to become consistent recorders of the great merits of the I itish army 
in India. When is it to be found in the military annals of any nation, 5° 
many officers, in so many different parts of the country, preémmently dis- 
tinguishing themselves for bravery and intelligence in the field, showing 
themselves able masters of their position. Of these officers and regiment, 
at the outbreak, none had served in the Crimea, they simply bore the mex 4 
of high character which belonged to the system of the army, and which 
had obtained such deserved praise in the —_ at Chobham amongst those 
British regiments which afterwards served in the Crimea. 

Aw Oup SoLprer. 

[We do not think that our readers, after carefully perusing our corre- 
spondent’s letter, will view it as disproving the very general opinion, 
that more education is necessary for the British officer. ] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DERBY’S IONIAN OPPORTUNITY. 


Tux worst risk that hangs over the 
probability that it will not estimate 
this is particularly the case in its foreign policy. 
have come to our knowledge which convince us that Lord Derby 
and his colleagues have the very best intentions, but we all know 
where a pavement of that material will help a Cabinet to go to. 
The Premier has suceceded a Liberal Ministry; he and his col- 
leagues seem to think it necessary that they should adopt the 
manner of that Ministry, and preserve the traditions of Downing 
Street as they have been established by the Whigs. It is true 
that Lord Malmesbury had to correct the Palmerston course with 
reference to the French Conspiracy Bill, but that was considered 
as an exceptional blunder in the eonduct of the late Cabinet. It 
is true, also, that Lord Malmesbury did a little more than Lord 
Palmerston did in Naples, in getting out the English engineers ; 


its own opportunities, and 


. | 
but that really was more easy than Lord Palmerston made it ap- | 
| an object of the arrangement of 1815 as the maintenance of this 


pear. It is true, again, that the greatest doubts hang over the 
rumours respecting compact alliances with Irance, to prosecute, 
for example, certain claims in Central America; but still, in the 
main Lord Malmesbury and his chief appear to think themselves 
bound to maintain the sfafws quo as it was left them by the 
Whigs. 

Now the established policy was always dangerous, because it 
was a grand equivocation. ‘The Liberal Government was for ever 
pretending to act upon principles which it was compelled to pro- 
fess at home, while its deeds abroad were shaped by the prin- 
ciples of allies anything but Liberal. Henee the foreign policy 
of this country has been a perpetual cheat, in which the English 
people was to be deluded by its Executive tor the advantage ot 
foreign accomplices. 
of a sudden discovery by the British people, which might bring 
lamentable consequences; and in the more imminent chance that 


present Government is the | 


Many instances | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


.| neighbouring islands, 
D> » 


And the danger was two-fold, in the chance | 


our statesmen would misappropriate the power and resourees of | 


this country, in subserving purposes actually hostile to our Eng- 
lish feelings and interests. Within the last few years “the Eu 
ropean system,” as it is called, is becoming constantly more un- 
tenable for English statesmen and more repugnant to English 
feeling, while the complications now begin to threaten an actual 
explosion. 


| dvaw from her general treaty compacts with Europe, 


Yet the mischievous consequences of thus blindly following in | 


a set course are neither prospective, nor unfrequent, nor uninpor- 
tant. Our present Ministers have made it a merit that they have 
not contemplated any attempt at changing the relation of th 
Ionian Republic and the protecting state, Great Britain; but 


what have they gained by that waiver of a splendid opportunity ? | 


Is a 
und 


Mr. Gladstone has been well received in Corfu because he 
very distinguished man, he delivers himself with fluency 
grace in Italian, his eloquence is calculated to coneiliate, and th 
ordinary courtesy of men holding any kind of position towards an 
illustrious foreigner was in his ease stimulated by personal esteem 
and the peculiar character of his mission, No sooner, however, 


is it understood that his inquiries do not extend to any radical | 


change in the relation between the Ionian Islands and this country 
than the feeling of dissatisfaction, which had preceeded his arrival 
and called for it, is renewed, Our Ministers have evidently put 
the negative upon Sir John Young’s suggestion under the impres- 
sion that they could not attempt to overrule or alter the settle- 
ment of Europe made at a general conference of the Powers. The 
starting-point in the foreign policy of this country by the esta- 
blished authorities in “‘ both great parties of the state” is that 
“the balance of power” must be kept up by maintaining the 
settlement of 1815; and as Mr. Gladstone expresses it, ‘a higher 


authority’? was needed than the Government of this country to | 


modify the Protectorate of the Ionian Islands. The Zines, 
somewhat cavalierly, assumes the negative of the official eassump- 
tion ; but one prejudgment is no better than another. We doubt, 
indeed, whether the settlement of 1815 ean be binding on this 
country, since every Power which was a party to that settlement 
has broken it, with the doubtful exception of ourselves. Our 
leading coutemporary again assumes that although others broke 
the law, we must observe it, and we certainly agree that England 
can never plead the irregularities of others to justify her in dis- 
obeying an existing law. But in the first place, let us ask, what 
is the law? Let it be ascertained what is the actual state of the 
treaties of 1815, or of those which have flowed from them. Do 
they still exist? Have they not been repealed de jucto by the 
subsequent legislation of the Powers, with or without our concur- 
rence? These are questions not to be settled in the flourish of a 
pen, either by editor or official ; they demand grave inquiry ; and 
It would need the resources of a Foreign Oflice to give a weil de- 
fined, authentic, and positive reply to the question. But it is an 
inquiry which should be instituted, and satisfied, before any re- 
ference can be made to the treaties of 1815, in order either to 
enforce them, or to admit that they are compulsory upon us. 

Of one great fact there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
rangement of 1815 was in many respects made against the opinion | 


| with the 
The ar- | 


of this country, Lord Castlereagh agreed to concessions which 
were acknowledged as such by the other Plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress of Vienna. The concessions were made with a view to 
the peace of Europe, to the restoration of monarchies which had 
been disturbed, and to the permanent exclusion of a particular 
dynasty. Well, what has happened ¥ ‘The restored monarehies 
have been abolished, the proscribed dynasty is itself restored, and 
the peace of Europe has been found to have becn established on 
an insecure basis, But the obligation of treaties is reciprocal ; 
and when events themselves have set aside the letter of treaties, 
it were idle and Quixotic for a Power like Kugland to cling to 
outworn stipulations which the rest of the world has forsaken, 
The treaties of 1815 were constructed and combined with each 
other to establish a particular arrangenient: that arrangement no 
longer exists, and is no longer possible. Do the treaties survive ? 

The very purpose of the treaty has passed away, and it has 
done so through no default of this country. On the contrary, of 
all States we have the most implicitly and faithfully observed our 
But since it is impossible to maintain arrangements 





compacts, 
which have actualiy been de stroyed and cancelled for ever, it is 
simply mischievous and futile to waste our influence in worthless 
objects for the purpose of maintaining a peré only of that obsolete 
arrangement, ‘The maintenance of a residuary Poland was as mueh 


Ionian Protectorate. 

Nor is there any present reason why England should monopolize 
a reactionary conservatism in the Levant. Of all Powers it would 
be supposed that Russia would be the most jealous of any British 
eneroachment in the neighbourhood of ‘Turkey; yet, under an ab- 
solute monarchy, the most active Russian paper, the Worthern 
Bee, comes forth with a distinct sanction of the propoval to trans- 
fer the Ionians to Greece, retaining for England Corfu as a naval 
station. The commerce of England, says our Russian contempo- 
rary, me eds the retention of that convenience which she aly ady 
has had in Corfu, while it would facilitate an acquiescence in the 
wishes of the Greeks ; for the Cortiotes even might migrate to the 
This is the view put forward by Sir John 
country. 





Young, and accept d very generally by the publie of thi 
We see that it is not unweleome even in Russia, 

The ease of lonia is peculi arly noticeable, because it 
the first opportunity for initiating what we have described as the 
sound policy for this country. We have admitted that it would 
be neither couscientious nor wise for England suddenly to with- 
since the with- 
drawal might be itself a signal for revolution and anarchy; but 
for her to announce the principle that she intended by safe and 
degrees to resume a more independent position, would 

he sole path towards ultimately attaining that position, and it 
would instantly restore to her a degree of moral power and of po- 
litical influence which she has forteited 


VS ibsc ry it ney to an ab- 
solutist majority in the couclaves which dispose of Kurope. In 
had a simple ease and a el: 


ar opportunity, and we see 
Power who might be regarded as her worst op- 


presents 


opportun : 


be t 


Tonia sh 
that the 
ponent is very likely to give a ready agsent, 

But the state of the Continent in other quarters : 
cannot much longer saiely or advantageously remain “ mixed up’ 
with the proceedings of Governments that share neither our prin- 
cipl Everyday renders th iintcuance of 
pea We hay spoiled our posi- 
tion as the ally of Sardinia and the Constitutionists. If we were 
to interfere at the moment, we might merely serve the purpose of 
the Mazzinians, and oceasion anarehy, to end in reaction, We 
y our cquivocating condonation of Neapolitan 
crimes; we are cutangled in an unintelligible Froeach alliance ; 
and we cannot wantonly break with our old ally of Austria, But 
| i hour when the 


great 


iows that we 
, 


shor our interests, t , 


in Italy more diflieulty, tlready 


plicated b 


are com 





we can stand aloof; and we ean wait until that 
tate of the conflict and the relations of the several parties to it, 
nable us to understand how we may intervene with the 
greatest beneiit to Italy and to the principles in which we 
beiteve 
The present state of Europe ean in no degree claim to stand 
upon prescription; the key to the actual situation is imperial 
france, and the situation itself has become, like its master, per- 
venu. It is not th embarrassing or precarious, The very 
latest pro yosties even if the pres it week may not on the surface 
be so menacing as the manifestocs of the Colonels, but they are 
searecly less suspicious. It is not necessary to ascribe any special 
anti-Anglican malevolence to the Emperor Napoleon, But he 


ulways be 


‘ 


stands in a situation of which he m iy not the master, 
Already his Ministers can only rub on by a process of delusion, 
he latest r port of the Finance Minister carries in its roseate ap- 
pearance, a confession that the French Government cannot permit 
the simple truth to be seen. According tothe Finance Minister, 
the revenue of the year 1860 will be extremely favourable ; he 
will then have an opportunity of increasing the pay of the olticials 
—that vasi army ; and still **the equilibrium will be maintained, 
Iudced he calculates upon ‘fa surplus of 500,000/, applicable to 
But this is only the aspect of 1860 to the 
vision of the Finance Minister in 1858; and the golden-threaded 
veil may hide some serious delusions, M. Magne talks of the new 
capital “of the Bank of France; the new capital be ing in sub- 
stanee a newly created government loan,—a newly created stock 
on the strength of which government becomes virtually partner 
Bauk. He mentions “ the dotation of the army”; a 
leasing phrase, which means, as our contemporary the Con- 
tinental Review explains, that the government undertakes to find 


the sinking fund,” 
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substitutes under the conscription for ‘‘aconsideration,” and with 
this it pensions the wounded and discharged soldiers ; but this 
is a tax, especially with a vigorous recruitment. At the same 
time France is actually paying 14,000,000/, of taxes more than it 
paid ten years ago; half going to the increase of the ordinary ex- 
penditure, half to the interest of new loans. For, asthe City 
writer of the Zimes observes, ‘ capitalists cannot forget that 
France has added to her national debt at the rate of more than 
12,000,000/, per annum for the last tea years.” With increasing 
expenditure, ever increasing debt, increase of taxation, perpetual 
growth of the army of feeders upon the state, and with the ever in- 
creasing necessity to maintain a show of prosperity ; it is impossible 
that the present system can last; but what end willit have? Will 
there be a sudden conversion of stock 4 l‘Espagnole? The most 
daring Finance Minister would not attempt it. There must be re- 
trenchments, adversity ; but adversity for a vast army, which be- 
lieves itself to be the power in the state and in Europe, will be 
an intolerable affront ; and with an army to employ, ‘‘the Nephew 
of my Uncle” is not likely to forget the fact that the empire rose 
upon a system of making war self-supporting. The horns of the di- 
lemma of the future seem likely to be, the abandonment of the em- 
pire, or the employment of the Army ; and before that time comes, 
unquestionably, even for the purpose of maintaining the best alli- 
ance and turning the attention of the perplexed Emperor in other 
directions, it will be most desirable for England to have recon- 
sidered her whole position, under better auspices than those of a 
Palmerston or a Malmesbury, and no longer blinded by the ma- 
neuvres or the pedantry of the outworn Whig and Tory cliques. 


We trust it is not a Utopian dream that England will ‘shake off 


this incubus, and heedless of traditional alliances, whether French 
or Austrian, will take up, among the other Powers and the con- 
tending interests of Europe, a position of armed neutrality, inde- 
pendence, dignity, and self-reliance. 


RECENT REFORM PHENOMENA, 

Eyvrry week adds to the public impression that ‘ Reform” has 
only been a pretext. Somebody should convert it to a reality. 
The latest report is that the Ministerial Bill is actually ready, 
and some one professes to have scen it; but possibly, it is whis- 
pered, the measure may not be brought forward until its authors 
shall have met parliament, and waited to find their most advan- 
tageous opportunity. 

Meanwhile we have stronger hints than ever that the Whigs are 
not likely to be very forward in the competitive examination. 
Two or three of the party who have spoken lately have done so in 
a tone which implied almost dislike of the subject. Mr. Lowe 
rather sneered at Premiers who have fallen into the trick of pro- 
posing Reform Bills; and without expressly pledging himself to 
resist any new project, his manner was one of indifference. He 
intimated that he took his stand decidedly upon the settlement of 
1832. This avatar of the Australian Opposition leader was a pale 
imitation of the phantom which once alarmed the public under the 
now almost forgotten name of “ Finality John.” That was a sort 
of ghost of Lord John Russell before his day had come, and it was 
a ghost too, which proved to be a false deluding sprite, for the 
man himself has not only survived any idea of finality, if he ever 
entertained it, but is the one earnest statesman of his class and 
party upon the subject of Reform, Ze at all events, has been in 
earnest, though others took the word out of his mouth. Mr, Lowe, 
a clever colleague of Lord Palmerston, throws cold water on the 
whole movement. Lord Campbell, another good Whig, announces 
that he will be prepared to examine any bill brought before the 
House vf Lords, but he does not conceal his apprehension that the 
measure coming up from the Commons, may go too far; and 
speaking, not only for himself, he ventures, in the name of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, to advertise beforehand, that the state will be 
saved by the Whigs. As the Goldsmiths’ Company used to be 
the arena for the Tory party, so the Fishmongers’ dinners have 
been considered the exercise ground of the Whig party ; and it is 
from that board that Lord Campbell levels his anticipative me- 
naces at John Bright, or at any other persons who may 
take too positive a view of Reform. It would seem there- 
fore, that the Whigs are resolved to win in a waiting race, 
and will hold back to see what Ministers will xof propose. 
Should the bill emanating from the Treasury bench prove to be 
disappointing to the public, then the indignant Whigs will de- 
nounce the trick, and stand forward once more as the champions 
of a large measure. Should it, on the other hand, at all satisfy 
the hopes of those practical and consistent reformers, who may be 
deemed to represent the Liberal party in the several districts of 
the country, we may expect to see the Whigs driven to a position 
of Conservatism, and proclaiming their true polities by making a 
stand under the banner of the Fishmongers’ Company, with Lord 


Campbell for the standard-bearer or “ Piantaleone ” ‘of that aris- | 


tocratic republic. 

Left without the ordinary leading, the Liberal party of course 
continues to go further out to sea than ever; and we have this 
week had some striking specimens of the extravagances into 
which public discussion and speculative agitation may wander. 
A meeting at the London Coffee-house has appointed another of 
omg existing permanent committees “to consider the claims of 
the Metropolis” under the new bill, with a new distribution of 
seats according to population. Mr. Bright’s great hobby is 
mounted by other and more ardent equestrians The gentlemen 


at the London Coffee-house, seizing upon his principle, have 
shown that on the ground of numbers th 


ney may claim fifty-six 


members for the Metropolis, or as one of their party said, ej 

members, This is Mr. Bright’s principle poo dy te its levitions 
issue. By their proposal for reform only to catch public favour 
certain leading statesmen became demagogues; and the older 
demagogues are “making fun” of the constitution. It is an. 
archy, but only not formidable ; or formidable simply in its moral 


— 
he most serious part of the business is the continuous apathy 
of the public, and of the working classes in particular, Very 
small sections of either respond to the set appeals of the profes- 
sional agitators ; and even these stimulating excesses fail to cal] 
forth any public feeling. It does not at all follow that the public 
will remain coldly indifferent, should leading statesmen expose 
the hollowness of their devices by abandoning the measure that 
| they have originated, and confessing that Reform has been 
ner Phe more than a tool. Nor again, does it follow that the 
public indignation will assume any violent form ; on the contrary, 
the public at present appears thoroughly in the mood for calm 
reflection ; and statesmen who convicted themselves of so gross 
a political misdemeanour would probably find themselves no 
victims of turbulence like that of 1819 or 1831; they would 
merely sink with their whole class to be objects of cold contempt, 
Nor is it their conduct on the Reform question alone, or prin- 
cipally, which is fast bringing the public mind into this most 
dangerous of all conditions. How far will England have advanced 
on the path towards political disorganization, when her “ states- 
| men” shall come to be regarded with a general feeling of con- 
tempt? Public writers may dissemble it as they please ; but this 
| is in truth the most serious feature of the time. And it is not 
| violence, or turbulence, that is now to be apprehended, but 
something far more unfavourable to the moral health of the 
community, we mean a cold indifference, which is, unhappily, 
but too well deserved. Such a calm is dangerous in itself; dan- 
gerous in the reaction that will ensue. 








LUCKNOW HONOURS. 

The difficulty of distributing honours will always be one of the 
greatest difficulties of “the authorities.” There is sure to be 
dissatisfaction and criticism whatever may be the course pees 
in any ease by the advisers of the Crown. There is always a 
certain degree of impropriety in calling for honours for particular 
men, because it takes away something from the spontaneity of the 





gift. Lut there appear to be cases in which comment ceases to be 
improper. One such case was the bestowal of a Knight-Com- 


mandership of the Bath upon Jung Bahadoor. Another such a 


| ease is the withholding of distinction from the assistant-surgeons 
who did their duty at Lucknow. 

Some of the Lucknow defenders have been rewarded with 
orders. Sir John Inglis writes K.C.B. after his name. The 
surgeons present write C.B. after theirs. But the assistant- 
surgeons (there are five) have been excluded because they were 
** not eligible.” The Government practically confesses that it has 
no means of doing them honour, All were recommended alike by 
the discerning commander of the brave garrison. But routine is 
less just than Sir John Inglis, and routine draws the line at sur- 
geons. This is hard measure for men, who, although they were 
in a subordinate position, went through as much and did as much 
as their superiors. 

We object to a routine which cannot bend itself to meet the 
emergencies of the most splendid defence of an unfortified place 
that has happened in our day. The rules of the Order of the 
Bath are not, of course, to be lightly infringed. But if a footing 
in that Order could not be given to Assistant-Surgeons, surely 
some other method could have been devised to compensate men, 
every whit as worthy as those admitted to the Order. The case 
of the Lucknow garrison was unique and demanded unique treat- 
ment. It would have been a greater distinction, for instance, 
than any degree ia the Order of the Bath, had a special Lucknow 
| medal been struck, and bestowed on all the defenders alike. 
| This would have conferred a special mark upon those brave and 
‘enduring men, and wovid not have prevented the Government 

from rewarding Sir John Inglis and a few of the higher officers 
with ‘‘the coveted”? Order of the Bath. Is it too late now to 
adopt such measure: At all events the suggestion that the As- 
sistant-Surgeons should, if they survive, be made Companions of 
the Bath for their services at Lucknow, as soon as they are “ eli- 
gible,” is worthy of the attention of the Government, as present- 
ing one mode of repairing an injustice inflicted by routine. 





TUDICIAL LEGISLATION, 
Tue judge in ordinary of the Probate Divorce Court has invited 
comment on his own observations, and no judge on our Bench 
could better afford todo so. It is a ease, indeed, where public 
| criticism affords the best assistance, to the presiding judge. At 
' one time it was held to be the right thing for the Judge to ignore 
| comments out of doors. It was a punctilio inherited from a past 
| day, when the Bench might be supposed to be under some kind 
of control through fear or favour, Even in our own time, im 
this very court, the Bench shows a wholesome jealousy of the 
supposition that it can be influenced by popular applause ; mean- 
ing, not the deliberate approval of oe but the impulsive 
“ bravo” which might be given to the judge upon the Bench as 
it is to a favourite actor or a popular orator. The day, however, 
is gone when an English judge could be suspected of giving his 
decisions by fear or favour ; while, on the other hand, rapid changes 
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in the law are necessitating new rules which the Bench is called 
upon, sometimes rather unexpectedly, to enunciate. In these 
ceases the difficulty lies not so much in paying due obedience to 
the spirit of justice, as in bringing together before the mind all 
the circumstances and considerations that bear upon the point at 
issue, so that the rule should be at once in accordance with the 
antecedents of the law, with other laws, with the intention of 
Parliament, with the general spirit of our system, with the prac- 
tice of a new court and of older courts, and with the existing 
circumstances of society. The task is exceedingly difficult, and 
the judge who is master of the spirit of the law, and candidly 
applies himself to its guidance in the framing of new rules for a 
new court, derives strength rather than embarrassment by in- 
viting assistance of other minds through public discussion. 

The Court for the trial of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes is 
the youngest of our tribunals, it came into existence by a most re- 
mashable course of enactment, and it has had thrown upon it a 
mass of business aggravated by the accumulated want in society 
for such a tribunal. The Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill 
received great opposition in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s resist- 
ance in particular will be remembered the more since the amend- 
ments which he, and others with him, introduced into the mea- 
sure, tended greatly to enlarge its scope and working. When the 
bill left Parliament it sanctioned separation, and even divorce on 
grounds not originally contemplated by the authors of the mea- 
sure. It necessarily follows, that in a process of legislation so 
controversial and,—not to use the word offensively,—so inconsis- 
tent, the consistency of the enactment was overlooked ; and thus 
Parliament shaped an entirely new tribunal, with new judges, 
new laws, under circumstances not distinctly foreseen by that 
scrutinizing but somewhat confused body, ‘ the Committee of the 
whole ” in the Commons. 

It further follows that important questions must necessarily 
arise in the working of the Court. In the course of the proceed- 
ings, on the case of * Keats versus Keats and Montezuma,” this 
week, Dr. Phillimore took an objection against the admission of 
facts of adultery not alleged in the petition, contending that evi- 
dence on such points was not admissible. Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well inclined to the same opinion, but expressed doubts, with the 
avowed hope that they might be determined by the full court. 
At a subsequent day, in the same case, arose the question what is 
“‘condonation”; and the Judge’s definition has been the subject 
of public comment, both accepting and qualifying it. His view 
appears to us to be one about which much and anxious contro- 
versy is likely to arise. He holds that if the husband be acting 
on complete information, any conduct which not only forgives the 
offence—that would not be enough—or remits the debt—still 
searcely suflicient—but restores the trespasser to the original 
position forfeited by the offence, then, though the condonation be 
conveyed only in words, or still more if it be carried out in act, 
it is sufficient to bar proceedings on the part of the condoner. 
Whether condonation can ever be for the purposes of this judicial 
question sufliciently conveyed in words is a doubtful point. 

here is great room for perjury efforded in so holding; and 
we doubt whether the idea of condonation has not always been 
that of a restoration of the wife or husband’s position in fact, 
and not merely in words. 

Lord Brougham, however, has called attention toa far more im- 
portant and fundamental question. In a letter to the Law Amend- 
ment Society he points out the fact, that the Court is quite help- 
less in protecting itself against those who will attempt to use it 
for collusive purposes ; and it is well known that among the press 
of causes that await the attention of Court, there is in all proba- 
bility no small proportion of those that are collusive, either in the 
spirit or in the fetter. When such cases come before the House 
of Lords their Lordships were able to get at the facts by many 
contrivances, communications with each other, gossip out of 
doors, reports in the papers, things picked up on circuit—all 
brought before the judicial- Peers “ with fearless irregularity ;” 
and the consequence was great difliculty in carrying the collusive 
divorce,—unless the Peers on the Bench fell in with the collusion. 
The new Court cannot exercise this “ fearless irregularity ,”—can- 
not call witnesses before it that the parties to the ease may keep 
am, and has no officer to represent at the bar abstract justice or 
aw. 

Lord Brougham suggests that the last difficulty might be cured 
iy appointing the Attorney-General, or some representative of 
that functionary, to take part in the proceedings for the vindica- 
tion of the law on its own account. There can be little doubt that 


the statute creating the Court, and some questions which have | 


arisen in the working will come before Parliament next session. 
We would observe, however, that the difficulty is one which we 
may expect to see renewed in subsequent reforms. In the first 
instance, Parliament has been unable to foresee all the details 
flowing from its own enactment. So to speak, all the clauses to be 
included in any bill of the kind cannot by any possibility be pre- 
arranged, and the inevitable consequence is, that the Bench and 
the Court subsequently carry on a species of supplemental legis- 
lation in aceordance with the facts under the cognizance of our 


law-courts. And punege if that practice were more distinctly 
recognized by the Legislature, it might be for the advantage of 
the country. 


Often the attempt to render an arrangement perfect 
begets obscurities and rire rather than aids a satisfactory 
working; and probably Acts of Parliament would be all the 
clearer if they laid down the principles and objects of the law, 
leaying the Court to work out the details by this species of supple- 


mental legislation. We do not, indeed, assume the affirmative of 
that question; but we do say, that under the present haphazard 
state of things, Parliament is annually falling more into the habit 
of dashing off sketchy statutes, leaving to the Law Courts the 
exercise of an unconsidered legislative function in botching up 
other men’s work. 


THE NEWEST THEATRE IN LONDON, 
Propaniy no London spectacle in the next Christmas holidays, 
will be more brilliant or pleasing than the Adelphi Theatre on the 
first night of its opening. It will not only be the reassembling 
| of an audience to meet old favourities in a bran new theatre beau- 

tifully decorated, but the change which has been worked on the 
old site will come upon the audience with the agreeable surprise 
of difficulties surmounted by an ingenuity that seems almost to 
have conquered the impossible. No description which we can 
give beforehand will spoil the effect of this agreeable surprise, since 
the change is in its nature so startling, the improvements are so 
manifold and solid that better acquaintance will only increase the 
satisfaction of those who visit the theatre. Most Londoners have 
been inside the Adelphi, and will remember it for the most incon- 
venient theatre that ever was entered. It was of such structure 
and proportions that you might have imagined an ‘* Assembly 
Rooms” at an old inn converted into a theatre, and permanently 
kept in its provisional state. The straightness of the sides, the 
lowness of the penthouse that hung over the back of the pit, the 
cramped condition of the basket-boxes behind the dress-cirele, 
were personal inconveniences to every sense of bodily comfort, 
sight and breathing. The straightness of the sides rendered two- 
thirds of the seats comfortless, from the necessity of constantly 
turning to the stage. Yet that house, cramped in size and shape, 
was the most constantly filled of any in London, for the simple 
reason that the performances were amusing, and the prices, ac- 
cording to every liekens standard, by no means extravagant. In 
the new house there is every guarantee that the performances will 
be not less amusing,—-the company will be strengthened,—the 
area for developing its faculties will be considerably enlarged,—the 
audience will be lodged in a building as convenient and comfort- 
able as it is suitable for secing,—and the whole of the improve- 
ment will be presented to the public at a tariff of prices decided] 
ranging below the old charges in the Adelphi, with many addi- 
tional accessories and privileges. Indeed the theatre forms a very 
decided step in the progress of theatrical improvement, and goes 
so far to abolish all the objections which have recently thinned 
the audiences in the metropolitan buildings, that we may expect 
it to initiate a new wra in the theatrical world, 

This will be better understood by a more particular description. 
The visitor who enters by the old Strand entrance will fancy him- 
self in a dream when he takes his place in the midst of a building 
about twice as broad as the old audience part, and completely al- 
tered in every proportion, The stage is spacious, the proscenium 
lofty. On each side of the orchestra is a fine range of private 
boxes; by an exceedingly graceful sweep, a balcony of dress- 
boxes extends from one side to the other, It projects as in the 
old house over the pit; but at an elevation so much higher as to 
remove all sense of oppression from the sight or lungs of those 
who sit below. The easy and liberal curves which mark the 
chief forms of the theatre are themselves a source of satisfaction 
to the eye; the beauty will be increased by the brilliant array of 
dresses in the chief circle; and the dresses will be displayed to 
the utmost advantage by an open trellis-work along the front of 
the boxes. We assume that this part of the theatre will be al- 
ways handsomely filled, since it is in itself most attractive from 
position and construction ; while the charge for admission is so 
moderate that it ean seldom fail for occupants who will them- 
selves contribute to the ornaments of the theatre. Above is a 
handsome ceiling, tastefully designed by Sang, and —— in a 
style at once delicately finished and effective. The body of the 
house has been designed with the special object of securing a 
complete view from every side, A point was taken rather behind 
the centre of the stage, and the seats of the audience are ranged 
within the portion of a circle so that the radius on each side is 
unbroken by any obstacle. There is not a seat in the house, even 
at the extreme corners of the side, which will not command the 
whole front of the stage, and that centre point; while from every 
side but the very extremest corners, the whole of the stage to the 
back and along each side will be perfectly in view, and will in 
fact be seen almost by a direct front view. Behind the project- 
| ing baleony which forms the dress-circle is a row of private 
boxes, each containing four seats, the boxes themselves being 
open, lofty, commanding a good view of the scene, and enjoying 
as perfect a freedom of ventilation as the foremost row of the bal- 
cony. Above these is a range of upper boxes ; and in a third tier 
an amphitheatre of stalls, with a gallery behind, ; 

The improvement in front of the lights is only correlative to the 
improvement behind, and the resources of the stage will develop 
themselves in proportion to the audience. The stage 1s spacious, 
| but not an inch of room is wasted. Both in lateral width and in 
| loftiness the amplest room is taken for scenic effect, and the ma- 
| chinery behind will assist in rendering the illusion as perfect as 
| possible. Some of the minor improvements will exemplify the 

tendency of the whole. The flaps which are thrown up when cer- 
tain portions of the scenery are raised from below, are here abo- 
lished ; for every part of the stage is “ pe ae be re- 
moved at pleasure, even to the whole, if necessary, without tra 
or flaps. Thus the flooring can be made to correspond exactly 
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the.exigencies of the scenery, and depth as well as height and 
breadth can be given to the scene. 

As .a whole the theatre will stand next to Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane for space ; we doubt whether it will stand second to any 
for beauty. But although so handsome, it will be open to the public 
at a scale of prices thoroughly suited to the economical views of 
the present day. The best of the private boxes will be obtainable 
for. 2/. 2s. ; the family boxes behind the dress cirele—four box seats 
—will be available for 1/.; or two seats can be taken in one of the 
boxes for the ten shillings. By a very proper rule, no single seat 
will be let in these boxes, in order to avoid the disagreeable con- 
sequences which might follow from the addition of some single 
intruder in a box where there were ladies. The same rate of 
charges goes through the whole house. The charge for the orches- 
tra stalls will be 5s. ; for the dress circle, 5s, ; the first circle of 
boxes, 3s.; the pit stalls, 2s.; the pit, 1s. 6d. ; the gallery stalls, 
1s, ; and the oihew 6d. But the visitor willnot simply purchase 
his right of admission ; as in the case of the Russian theatres he 
will rather purchase his seat, and he will be the tenant, almost the 
proprietor of it, for the night. Excepting the back part of the 
pit and gallery, the place will be taken for the whole cvening: so 
that as soon as the admission money be paid, whether in the early 

t of the day or the evening, the theatre-goer has secured his 
seat for the night without any ulterior trouble, without any chance 
of having it taken from him, and without any extra fee, On the 
27th of this mcnth, and any night afterwards, you will be able to 
secure a seat at the Adelphi Theatre during the whole night for one 
shilling ; without disturbance or interruption. For there will not 
even be a half-price. By comparing Mr. Webster’s system with 
that of continental managers which in many respects it resembles, 
you will find it has at least one important advantage; namely, 
that the prices of admission to the Adelphi are absolutely tixed, 
whereas in the theatres of Paris, Managers are used to raise their 
prices whenever any of their pieces prove more than ordinarily 
attractive, charging five, or even ten franes for seats usually 
charged at one or two francs. 

Nor is the audience barely admitted and allowed space for exist- 
ence; on the contrary personal convenience is consulted in every 
detail and every accessory. 
secured for bodily ease: the width of the seats in the orchestra- 
stalls, for example, will be two feet, an ample allowance even for 
crinoline, permitting change of posture at the desire of the sitter. 





——., 


MORLEY’S MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR.* 
Ix this account of Bartholomew Fair, from its origin by a charter 
of Henry the First to his old jester turned priest, till its tinal ex- 
tinction by natural exhaustion within these few years, Mr, Mor- 
ley opens up a_new field of antiquarian research, resulting in gl- 
most a new class of literature. There is not the continuous 
ie of story, or the individual interest and personal strugg]e 
involved in the career of Palissy the Potter, or indeed in the 
author’s other biographies of Carden and Cornelius Agrippa, But 
the topics are more numerous, and more varied; the range of 
time and subjects much more extensive. Treated as Mr. Morley 
treats them, the Memoirs of Bartholomew Fuir carry us over 
seven centuries of manners, customs, popular amusements, legal 
and trading usages, all relating to this London of ours, besides 
throwing out a hint or two upon the growth of ‘ the British Con- 
stitution.” Many characters popular, perhaps celebrated, in 
their day pass before us, exhumed from old manuscripts, old 
chronicles, old monuments, and, coming down to days of print 
from dramas, pasyuinades, play-bills, and whatever of lower 
nature the typographical art and luck have combined to preserve, 
London, that is beyond “ Lud’s old walls,” partly grows up 
under our eyes, and even Lud’s city changes its face. The pro- 
gress of wealth and trade are frequently indicated, as well as 
that of opinion, and may we call it literature’ In the story of 
London’s fair, there is an incidental notice of the history of fairs 
in general, not overdone, as is too frequently the case, but just 
suflicient, and yet indicating the condition of society which 
rendered those emporiums necessities in their origin. As Bartho- 
lomew Fair originated with the Priory, and was held in its 
churchyard, we have passing views of the churechmen’s moral or 
rather immoral doings in those early days, of the gross supersti- 


tions of the people, and of the pious frauds, or more truly gross 


In the first place, space enough is | 


| or at least the exercise, of regal power. 


The passages which give admission to the various parts of the | 


house are spacious, simple in their construction, and easy of ac- 
cess. At most theatres the refreshments are either of a very in- 
ferior kind, repulsive in their look, and poisonous in their ten- 
dencies; or they are doled out at unknown prices. The depart- 
ment has hitherto, in fact, been ‘‘ farmed” by outsiders, whose 
object has been to extort the largest return for the outlay, and 
whose interest has not at all been identified with the weltare of 
the house. Mr. Webster has settled all difficulties by taking this 
department in his own hand; and his object is to give satisfaction 
to his audience. 
purveyors who have a character at stake, and who will supply 
viands of the best quality. Drinks, for example, will come trom 
Sainsbury’s—whose lemonade is made of lemons. In some theatres 
the arrangements for taking charge of the cloaks combine morti- 
fication with extortion. Ladies of families which are too homely 
to keep their carriages, and are not ambitious to pass through 
London in full dress, are compelled to stand in the outer hall in 
order that they may be allowed to deposit cloaks and bonnets in a 
corner under a staircase and submit to the galling extortion of 
the attendants: in the new theatre the whole of this abuse is 
abolished. Cloak-rooms are provided in which ladies will find 
every facility for the toilet; and since fees are abolished through- 
out the building, there will be none of that extortion which is so 
repulsive to the female mind. Managers even of the most beg- 
garly theatres appear heretofore to have framed their regu- 
ations on the pretence that they were catering only 
for ‘“ the aristocracy”; and if middle-class visitants came, 
they were to be brought to obey the rules and to pay the 
fees under pain of mortitication. Mr. Webster sees that theatres 
must draw the great average of their revenue from the middle 
class, and his regulations have, for the first time perhaps, placed 
the middle class within the theatre on a footing of complete 
equality with the highest and wealthiest in the land. No fear of 
fire, such as that which must haunt the splendid wood-lined 
theatre of Moscow—the phoenix successor of another splendid 
building—will harass the mind of the most timid in the Adelphi: 
the whole is fire-proof; and should any hanging or crinoline oc- 
casion the most passing alarm of fire, additional doors at the sides 
fly open at the touch of a spring, and the audience can disperse 
“in a trice.” It isa great improvement that all the attendants, 
the check-takers and box-openers will be females; no alteration 
will more powerfully contribute to give the theatre the cha- 
racter of a home. Families will be able in fact to spend their 
evening under Mr. Webster’s roof, in a brilliant theatre, en- 
joying a vivacious entertainment, while yet retaining the con- 
veniences and comforts which have hitherto been monopolized by 
home and have been excluded from the theatre. This is the way 
to bring back the middle class to the amusement of which they 
were once so fond, but from which they have been driven by ex- 
tortion, discomfort, and other kinds of mistrust. A very high 
architectural authority has pape the newest theatre in Lon- 


don to be the most beautiful in the world. 





Thus he has secured refreshments by those | 








impostures of the clergy. We also gather that ‘ competition” 
under the Plantagencts, or even carlier, was as rife among 
the religious houses in the article of miracle-mongering, as with 
modern “firms” in more legitimate trade. Something too, as we 
have hinted, crops out as to constitutional rights and the claims, 
Take this proclamation, 
for instance. 

*On the 13th October 1248, King Henry the Third with many prelates 
and magnates met at London to celebrate the memory of the Translation of 
St. Edward. The King then caused a new fair to be proclaimed at West- 
minster, which should continue tifteen days ; and prohibited all other fairs 
that used to be kept at that time of the year throughout England ; and 
also all trading within the City of Londoa within doors and without during 
that time, that this fair at Westminster might be the more plentifully stored 
and frequented with all sorts of goods aud people.” ? 

To most people, such summary interference with trading trans- 
actions will seem the height of tyranny; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it appeared unconstitutional to those days, or was 
in certain points at all events illegal. The resumption of grants 
was long a practice if not a right of the crown; and grants to 
fairs generally contained privileges to their frequenters, and a 
freedom from King’s taxes, which was to some extent a denudation 
of its profits by the crown. ‘To suspend the holding of fairs 
might, according to the doctrine of those ages, be a real preroga- 
tive, and of not much inconvenience to the itinerant traders, since 
they could go to Westminster as easily as elsewhere. The sum- 
mary stoppage of the trade of London was a different matter; 
but in those days the state claimed great powers over traders. 
In fact trade arose and was carried on by permission from the 
crown, Without it the trader was, by usage, even liable to 
be robbed by any one who had the power, as is now the case 
among many “independent” tribes of Asia. A charter was Te- 
quisite to save the inhabitants of towns from spoliation during 
the dark ages: and this they had to buy. In such mode too 
the citizens of London acquired the privilege of keeping open 
shop. 

‘“\ repetition of that trouble [the fuir at Westminster] was bought off 
for a heavy payment; but five years afterwards the same device was again 
adopted, and the Londoners obliged for a fortnight to shut up their shops, 
and in the middle of winter expose themselves and their goods in Tothil 
Fields to the inclemency of all weathers, on a stinking or frozen marsh. 
After enduring various exactions, the citizens in 1266 obtained from this 
King, for 20,000 marks, enjoyment of their rights and libertics, with title 
to receive the rents and protits of their [corporate >] lands and tenements.” 

But to turn from the English constitution to Bartlemy fair. 
Although it is difficult to suppose that in reality the earlier ages 
were less gross in manners and less profligate in morals than du- 
ring the last two or three centuries; yet they appear so in Mr. 
Morley’s volume, from the absence of that detailed description 
which begins with the times of plays, pamphlets, and journals. 
It may be true, as Mr. Morley intimates, that trade in the earlier 
ages was the prime object of a fair, and that it was then a mart, 
with the serious business of a mart. Religion, or rather supersti- 
tion, and pleasure, however, went hand in hand with buying and 
selling, and large congregations of pleasure-seekers could hardly 
be brought together in rude times without a coarse licentiousness, 
which even the days of the Merry Monarch could not parallel. There 
are inklings too of doings under the Plantagenets. The profes- 
sional zeal of a conventual brother in after ages preserved the 
personal traits of the original founder of the Priory and his suc- 
cessor; aud lax enough in character they both appear to have 
By Uenry Morley. With fac-simile draw- 
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been, verging in fact upon the rogue. A singular illuminated 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, formerly belonging to the 
Priory of Saint Bartholomew and now in the british Museum, 
furnishes Mr. Morley with many cuts illustrative of the period, 
and among other things throws a strong light upon the morals of 
the clergy. The pictures paint the monks by one of themselves ; 
yet in evident good faith, since ultimate conversion is the general 
moral. If the state of the pastors were such as is indicated, we 
may judge what that of the flock must be. 

“Generally, after we have been shown how wicked a monk can be, the 
pictures go on to tell that he ran wild in the desert until he became a saint, 
and had his rewards often in tne flesh as well as in the spirit. Even the 
large picture appended to the first book of these solid and grave Deerctals is 
a caricature, having on one side a monastery, on the other side a fair lady's 

avilion. The lady in her doorway, while her husband peeps out of window, 
ne to the monk, upon whom, as he passes through the monastery gates, 
there is a jar of water emptied from above. ‘There is no denial of the 
strength of appetite after the flesh. On one page, a priest kisses the cook- 
maid while he steals her capon from the pot. 

**A monk, surprised with the miller’s wife by the miller himself, who 
carries a large mallet, gets possession of the mallet and therewith murders 
the miller. He runs wild, becomes at first hairy, then holy, and is finally 
represented as a favourite of Heaven, whose feet wild beasts come from afar 
to lick. A monk and a woman are shown in the stocks together. They 
both fold their hands towards the Virgin, who releases them, and in their 
places fastens the two devils by whom they had been tempted, So it is 
throughout. 
woman, and conceals her under the high altar. He runs wild, becomes 
hairy, and, when he is holy, receives from the Virgin the mother and child 
alive again, miraculously revived or preserved.” 

The first account of the fair itself, in the modern sense of lite- 
rary description, is that of the German traveller Hentzner, towards 








the close of Elizabeth's reign, of whom, as well as of his visit, we | 


have the following. 

* Paul Hentzner was a German tutor, travelling in the year 1598 through 
Germany, France, ltaly, and England, who wrote an ‘ itinerarium,’ that 
after his return home was published in successive editions at Breslau and 
Nuremberg. He wrote for a stay-at-home public, in the spirit of a stay at- 
home, to whom all foreign things are strange. A translation of the part of 
this ‘ Itinerary,’ in which England is described, was made by Bentley for 
Horace Walpole, and printed in 1757 at Strawberry Hill. It was included 
afterwards in the second volume of Dodsley’s Collections. Hentzner went 
to Bartholomew Fair. bd bd * * 

“Tt ia through the eyes of this German observer that we have the follow- 
ing glimpse of Bartholomew Fair in the year 1598. 

“It is worthy of observation, that every year upon St. Bartholomew's 
Day, when the fair is held, it is usual for the Mayor, attended by the 
twelve principal Aldermen, to walk in a neighbouring field, dressed in his 
scarlet gown, and about his neck a golden chain, to which is hung a golden 
Fleece, and, besides, that particular ornament which distinguishes the most 
noble order of the Garter. When the Mayor goes out of the precincts of the 
city, a sceptre and sword and a cap are borne before him, and he is followed 
by the principal Aldermen in scarlet gowns with gold chain, himself and 
they on horseback. Upon their arrival at a place appointed for that pur- 
pose, where a tent is pitched, the mob begin to wrestle before them, two at 
a time; the conquerors receive rewards from the magistrates. After this is 
over, a parcel of live rabbits are turned Joose among the crowd, which are 
pursued by a number of boys, who endeavour to catch them, with all the 
noise they can make. 

“While we were at this show, one of our company, Tobias Salander, 
Doctor of Physic, had his pocket picked of his purse ; with nine crowns, 
which, without doubt, was so cleverly taken from him by an Englishman, 
who always kept very close to him that the Doctor did not perceive it.” 
Thus, the first sketch of Bartholomew Fair, made by a mere observer, meagre 
as it is, does not omit the pickpocket.” 

Henceforth authoritics on what the comie song calls * the hu- 
mours of Bartlemy Fair’ are suflicient. There is Ben Jonson’s 
comedy ; there are notices of various kinds under Charles, the 
Commonwealth, and the later Stuarts, including Pepys himself. 
With the Revolution we reach the age of journals, magazines, ad- 
vertisements, and handbills; and though the eye of the saga- 
ciows physician might detect the germ of mortal disease—in 1678 
the civie authoritics had a thought of suppressing the fair on ac- 
count.of its ‘ irregularities and disorders ’’—still it was resorted 
to by “rank and fashion” till well on in the last century, In 
1732 ‘the prince and princesses went to Bartholomew Fair and 
saw Mr. Vielding’s celebrated droll called ‘the Earl of Essex’ 
and the ‘ Foreed Physician,’ and were so well pleased as to stay 
and see it twice performed.” This Mr. Fielding was the great 
novelist, whom Mr. Morley’s researches show to have attended to 
theatrical fair business not once, as his biographers suppose, but 
pretty regularly over the decade 1728-1738, In fact the attrac- 
tion of the theatrical booths, sometimes compelled the regular 
theatres to close, and wansfer the company to Smithfield. Good 
actors first appeared there. Yates, Shuter, nay Mrs, Pritch- 
ard, made their débit at the Fair. In 1733 Cibber himself 
was compelled by the competition of the Italian Opera, other 
ouses, and so iorth, to appear at Bartholomew Fair—a fact 
which Pope seems to have passed by, unless it is glanced at in the 
line, “‘ Till rais’d from booths, to theatre, to court.” But all this 
was “a gilded halo hovering round decay.” Towards 
close of the last century and at the beginning of this, riot, ruffian- 





ism, and blackguardism predominated ; respectable people could | 


only go by daylight, and then only to certain parts. ‘The next 


fatal still; indifference, neglect, forgetfulness, 


ang Was more 
enthusiasm. Mr. Morley talks.of burial; there was nothing left | 


to bury. By 1831 it was a losing concern to the celebrated Rich- 
ardson, and Wombwell only managed to clear himself. 

“ That the Fair was dead there could be no doubt. 
paid, not only for his own booth, but also for the ground, shutters, and 
making up of Ewing’s Wax Work, on condition that he received half of 
what was taken in the show. But he lost fifty pounds that year; and 


Wombwell, who had a second booth called Morgan's, at the corner of the 
Greyhound Yard, made only his expenses. 
“The year 1810 struck away the exhibitions ; and from the meagre list of 
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applicants even the dwarfs and giants were excluded, but wild beast showa 
were allowed.” 
. 





* * * . 

“Ina very few years, Bartholomew Fair was attended only by the pro- 
prictors of a few handfuls of gingerbread, who had no protest to make 
against the last act requisite to complete the ceremony of interment, the 

| suppression of the usual proclamation. Proclamation of Bartholomew Fair 
had been made since the year 1840, without any of the lustre shed of old by 
a gilt coach over the ceremony. The Mayors had withdrawn the formality 
as much as possible from public observation, until in the year 1840, and in 
the Mayoralty of Alderman Musgrave, his worship having walked quietly to 
the appointed gateway, with the necessary attendants, found that there was 
not any fair left worth a Mayor's proclaiming. After that year, therefore, 
no Mayor accompanied the gentleman whose duty it was to read a certain 
form of words out of a certain parchment scroll, under a quiet gatoway. 
After five years this form also was dispensed with, and Bartholomew Fair 
was proclaimed for the last time in the year 1855, The sole existing vestige 
of it is the old fee of three-and-aixpence still paid by the City, to the Rector 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, for a proclamation in his parish.’ 

It will have been seen that Mr. Morley’s book is not a mere 
narrative of buftoonery and fun, but goes deep though passingly 
into social history, aud handles a variety of subjects that are but 
slightly connected with the fair. Faults the work has, among 
which may be mentioned a touch of the showman style, as in the 
execution of Wallace, that took place in Smithfield; but this 
fault is less ‘‘ frequent and full” than in some of the author’s 
previous works, However, if the faults were more numerous than 
| they are, they would not prevent Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair 
from being a very informing and suggestive work, and possessing 
novelty of character from the union of literary skill with anti- 
quarian research, It may further be said that it is a handsome 
volume, containing upwards of eighty wood-cuts, derived from 
real monuments, not mere inventions, and thus truly illustrating 
the narrative, and illustrating it with interest too. ' 


MOLLHAUSEN’S JOURNEY TO THE PACIFIC.* 

| For the fifth time in his long career, Alexander Humboldt has 
written an introductory preface out of friendship to his young 
friend Méllhausen, As the book scarcely supports the expecta- 
tions raised by so rare a compliment, the fact has given rise to 


| remark, and been attributed to good-nature. A kindly personal 
feeling undoubtedly predominates in the introduction; but per- 


haps sufficient allowance has not been made for the position of the 
great German. He is doubtless not so well acquainted as the 
British public with the numerous unscientific, or shall we say the 
‘* sketchy” kind of travels in the prairies and the mountainous re- 
gions that divide the great basin ot the Mississippi from the Pacitic, 
Humboldt may have a national sympathy with the German de- 
tail of minute trivialities that seem to English readers too slight 
for record, especially with his protégé’s elongation. Yet it is in 
these two features that the mistake of the book consists. Mdll- 
hausen does not seem to have known that if there is any nove'*y 
in the mere line of route his expedition took between the 
frontier settlements of Arkansas and the Rocky Mountains, there 
was very little in the physical features; none at all in the daily 
journeyings and mode of life of the travellers. In faet, the 
incidents seem to us fewer than usual in prairie excursions ; 
| perhaps because the scientitie objects of the expedition did not 
permit deviation in search of adventures, and its numbers, 
more than seventy strong, removed all idea of danger from 
Indians and animals, Yet not satisfied with describing what 
| has substantially been described before, Baldwin Méllhau- 
sen gives an account of his steam journey on the Mississippi, 
and the occurrences at the settlements; and as he is by no 
means a literary artist, though he was draughtsman to the 
expedition, he rather flattens the affair at the very beginning. 
Some physical features and some atmospheric phenomena asso- 
ciated with landscape effects, and the feelings of the traveller, 
here and there occur—but these are few in number; the author 
also introduces sketches of his former experience among the In- 
dians, (for he had been a dweller in the wilds before joining the 
expedition,) but as this is done artificially, and the matter 
thrown into the form of tales, there is an idea of fiction con- 
nected with it that lessens the sense of reality. In short, till 
the expedition takes its second departure from Albuquerque, a 
small town on the Rio Grande and the Eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains, there is little of interest in the way of in- 
formation, novelty, or incident, and unluckily the narrative of 
this journey occupies one-half of the work. 
With the second volume an interest begins. There is a record 
of persevering struggle against natural obstacles amid a chaos of 
mountain fastnesses, through portions of which no white man had 
ever penetrated. A Scotchman poetically described the scenery of 
Loch Katrine, as, 
* Crags, knolls, and mounds, confus’dly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 
But such is a true characteristic of the Western slope of the Roek 
Mountains. Sometimes one of those remarkable chasms whi 
distinguish this part of the Northern continent of America would 
intervene, and compel the expedition to turn aside and coast along 
its edge till a possible means of descent offered for the waggons— 
| possible that is to drivers accustomed to the country. The tracks 
tried even the mule’s footing ; pines were growing where the axe 
had to make a way—though thanks to their Indian guides they 
were well led in this respect ; sometimes route there seemed really 
* Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacifie with a 
| United States Government Expedition, By Baldwin Méillhausen, Topog 
Draughtsman and Naturalist to the Expedition. With an Introduction by Alex- 


ander Von Humboldt and Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. Translated by 
Mrs. Perey Sinnett. In two volumes. Published by Longmans and Co, 
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none, and the main body had to halt while an cnploring party 
went out to seek a way. The common every-day difficulties 
would have been pronounced impracticable by any one save a 
Western-American or Mexican waggoner; but road-difficulties 
were not all the expedition had to struggle with. Some districts 
had little water, some none ; pasturage was generally scarce, and 
mules had to be shot and ms abandoned, till on the banks of 
the Colorado all were left behind, though partly because no longer 
needed. In the higher regions the cold was occasionally severe, 
snow turning to rain as they descended ; but the weather upon the 
whole was not amiss, the region being considered. We have read 
journeyings of far greater individual hardship and peril among 
the Rocky Mountains, with more of personal struggle and re- 
solution ; but what a few hunters, with only horses, or may be 
their own legs to look to can do, and what a large government 
surveying expedition with its scientific corps, soldiers, waggon- 
train, stores, and flocks, can accomplish, are two different things. 
The exertions of the party surveying a line of — from the 
Western frontier to the Pacific, along the 35th parallel of North 
latitude, must be judged of, as an expedition ; and in this point 
of view those exertions were undoubtedly remarkable. 

Still even here the personal adventure which gives its life to 
travel is rather wanting. Episodical adventures indeed there are ; 
such as the author’s Indian experiences already alluded to. Other 


interlocutors also have their stories to tell, and one Leroux, with | 


the assistance of our author for dates and specific facts, narrates 
the exploring life of Fremont; but as Baldwin Méllhausen, like 
Charles the Twelfth in Mazeppa, fell asleep by the watch fire over 





wolves in the mountains, and these vegetable-eating inhabitants 
ley of the Colorado ; with the small hideous Gausee of the first ee 
ning repulsive expression of their faces, and with these real masterpieces of 
creative nature. It was a real pleasure to see these finely-developed forms, 
as they came bounding towards us in immense leaps over stones and bushes’ 
with the agility of black-tailed deer, and their pleasant, almost open looks’ 
which even their frightful style of decoration could not disguise: and to 
watch the perpetual good-humour that seemed to prevail among them, their 
laying and romping with each other, and the shouts of laughter that fo)- 
owed their reciprocal jokes, the whole day long. Towards evening they 
always ee eared, probably to procure for their naked bodies some shelter 
from the co tT that then set in. 

‘* The women of the Colorado were unlike the men in growth, being short 
thickset, and so fat as to border on the comic. Round their hips they wore 
an apron, or rather petticoat, made of strips of bast, fastened at one end to 
the girdle, and hanging down to the knee like a deep fringe. At a distance 
these women looked very much like our ballet-dancers, even to the swing- 
ing of the petticoat and affected movements that may be noticed among 
those ladies. Both sexes wore the hair cut short over the eyebrows, but the 
women never have it twisted into tails. They have fine black eyes, and 
their somewhat broad faces have a cheerful and far from unpleasing exe 
pression, though they cannot be called handsome. They go more carefully 
to work with their painting than the men, and tattoo themselves more: 
their lips are mostly coloured quite blue, and their chin, from one corner of 
the mouth to the other, is adorned with blue lines and spots. They carry 


| their babies about with them, up to a certain age, wrapped in pieces of 


one of the yarns of the worthy guide with every stimulus of life | 
and circumstance, that was surely a hint to have spared the | 


reader. 
tion, told of “one of the three oldest trappers now living” ; 
though we fear it is a “ Joe.” 

“Many years ago, when the white men who had seen the Rocky Moun- 


knew the use of fire-arms, Fitzpatrick had one day got separated from his 
companions, and was pursuing his game alone in the wilderness. As ill- 
luck would have it, he was seen by a war party of Indians, who immediately 
me ome to give chase. There was not the smallest chance of escape for him, 

ut the young hunter made a feint of running away, in order, if possible to 
gain time. 
acquainted with the use of fire-arms, had several times, when they had taken 
white hunters prisoners, put the muzzle of their rifles close to their breasts, 
and fired them by way of experiment, to sce what would come of it. He 
therefore thought it prudent to extract the bullet from his, and then con- 
tinued his flight. The Indians followed, and very soon overtook him, and 
then they disarmed him, and tied him toa tree. One of the warriors, who, 
it appeared, understood how to pull a trigger, then seized the rifle, placed 
himself a few paces in front of the owner of it, took aim at his breast and 
fired; but when the Indians looked eagerly through the smoke towards 
Fitzpatrick, they saw that he was standing safe and sound in his place, and 
he quietly took out of his pocket the bullet he had previously placed there, 
and tossed it to his enemies, who were all amazement. They declared he 
had arrested the bullet in its flight, was invulnerable, and a wonderful con- 
juror, and what was more, that some great misfortune would most likely be- 
fall the tribe, if they did not set him free immediately, and they therefore 
cut his bonds, and made off as fast as possible, leaving Vitzpatrick free to 
go where he pleased.” 

The direct notices of the Indians of the prairies and the moun- 
tains are scant. As we have said, the party was too powerful to 
be assailed openly or by surprise. On the banks of the Colorado, 
on the approach to the Pacific, the expedition fell in with Indians 
of whose fine presence, manly, open, and obliging character, and, 
what is still rarer, of whose honesty, Baldwin Mollhausen speaks 

ighly. They were first encountered on the spot where it was 
resolved to abandon the waggons. 

** Tq get them across the river, however, would have been a mere wast 
of time, especially as before us, to the north, there lay a group of steep 
craggy mountains, that appeared quite impassable for waggons. It was 
considered necessary, therefore, to leave them behind, and distribute their 
loads upon pack-saddies and the backs of mules; and it was while our 


One of the best of the anecdotes is a story of wit in ac- 


bast.”’ 

Landscape after all is the feature of the work, ‘Sometimes 
striking, magnificent, dreary, or wild, but more frequently 
connected with physical phenomena or the cireumstances of the 
travellers. Here is the last day’s journey before Christmas 
when they were leaving behind them the voleanic region. 

“The cold this morning was still more piercing than on the evening be- 
fore, and the sky hung like a mass of lead on the white summits of the high 
mountains. A few flakes of snow began to whirl round us as we mounted, 
and induced us to draw our wrappages closer round us, as we hastened on 
after the waggons which were already on the way. 

** After a few miles we came to a group of small extinct voleanoes, the 
only ornament of which was the cold black streams of lava, which could be 


tains might still have been counted, and only very few of the prairie Indians | ‘ learly discerned on the grey surface of the hill; and towards the north- 


west rose more and more hills, one seeming to hide behind another. The 


| ascent was now fifty feet to the mile, and the snow was falling so thick that 


Te happened to know that these savages, who as yet were little , 


people were engaged in this labour in the afternoon that the first of the na- | 


tives made their appearance and approached our camp confidingly. 

** They were four very tall finely-grown yotmg men, whose powerful 
forms and perfect proportions we had a full opportunity of admiring, as, ex- 
cept a narrow white apron, they had not a purticle of covering, and even 
their feet were bare. 

* They were entirely unarmed, and as this manifested their peaceful in- 
tentions, they were of course received with the utmost friendliness. The 
colour of their skins was a dark copper, but the faces of all four wer 

inted, in a really terrific manner, coal-black, with a red streak passing 

rom the forehead over nose, mouth, and chin; a style of decoration that 
must be very fashionable among these Indians, as I afterwards saw it fre- 
quently, Their thick black hair hung far ¢own their backs, but was then 
cut off blunt, and by means of softened clay twisted into stiff rods,—a cus- 
tom prevalent among the male natives of the valley of the Colorado. A thin 
cord of bast was passed round the hips, and the above-mentioned narrow 
strip of stuff drawn through it, so as to hang down to the knee in front, and 
at the back almost to the ground. 

* This must form some kind of distinction among the tribes there, for I 
afterwards noticed that the wearers were always anxious to have it seen ; 
and when one of these young men had been presented by some of our people 
with a pair of trousers, and with their assistance put them on, he manifested 
great embarrassment because this train or tail was no longer visible. After 
some meditation, he tore a hole in the middle of the garment aforesaid, and 
with an expression of great triumph in his own sagacity, pulled the favourite 
appendage through it, contriving thus to combine the Indian and European 
costume, in an indescribably comic manner. 


we could no longer see round us, and had to be very careful not to miss the 
track, for a very few minutes served to cover it completely with snow. We 
met herds of forked antelopes, who appeared to be hastening away from the 
snowy regions towards the pees and with every mile some change took 
place in the scenery. Single cedars began to emerge from the white cover- 
ing, and, becoming thicker and thicker, at last formed woods, which in- 
creased in height as we advanced into them. We had to make many a 
round to avoid impenetrable thickets and deep ravines, that would have been 
impassable for our waggons. Our guides, amongst whom might be reckoned 
those who had made the journey but a few days before, were scarcely able to 
make out the way we were going, through the falling snow ; but, fortu- 
nately, the wind that raged above in the mountains did not reach us, 
sheltered as we were by both mountain and forest. 

** Although we suffered a good deal from cold in the feet, we could not but 
rejoice in the fine spectacle of nature that surrounded us, and I believe that 
to all who shared in the expedition this first day’s march in the depth of 
winter—this sudden transition from the dreary volcanic waste to vast forests 
and sky-piercing mountains—will not readily be forgotten. 

‘* Most picturesque was the effect of the wild ravines and beds of torrents, 
with their huge blocks of stone covered with snow, and the black caves and 
chasms beneath, in which many firs and cedars had struck root. The slen- 
der trees hung perfectly still from the declivities, and allowed the snow to 
rest on the dark green needles that thickly clothed their boughs, only bow- 
ing their heads gently when a gust of wind rushed down the mountain to 
die away among their trunks. A solemn stillness reigned through all na- 
ture, for the deep snow hushed the sound of the waggon-wheels and mules’ 
hoofs, and the wolves, lurking here and there in the woods, indulged us 
only now and then with a broken howl.” 

The report of the now Captain Whipple, the commander of the 
expedition, does not appear, but we have the official report on 
that report touching the line of railway. It is cautiously 
sanguine, — hopefully on the whole. — The hopes of 
“ Jefferson Davis Secretary at War for the United States,” 
will scarcely be partaken by those who read the second 
volume of the work, and inspect the section from “ Fort 
Smith to the Pacifie Ocean ” which accompanies the work. 
The rise from the fort to the watershed between the Pecos and 
the Rio Grande is 7000 feet ; but as this rise is gradual and spread 
over a distance of some nine hundred miles, the engineering ob- 
stacle is not much, It is from this height the difficulties begin. 
There are half a dozen ascents and descents before the lowlands of 
the Pacific are reached, one topping the 7000 fect of watershed by 
an additional 750 fect; another sinking as low as 208 feet and 
then quickly rising to 5262 feet. ‘The sum total of the ascents 
from San Pedro to Fort Smith, amounts to 24,641 feet; that of 
the falls 21,171 feet,” with a couple of long tunnels on the moun- 
tain tops. These figures, however, give but an indifferent idea of 
the obstacles amid the mountains, with their natural difficulties, 


| continual ups and downs, and chasms that must be passed by 


bee , 
bridges, or viaducts as yet unexampled. 


“* Our visitors had rats, squirrels, and frogs dangling to their girdles, and | 


wished to roast them at our fires, but as they were new specimens we ex- | 

+ * - . . ee 
: a , | answer to George the Third, when his Majesty snubbed the City 
had now before us, in great numbers, three different tribes of the | erg, wry . yest) 


re them for mutton, and added them to our collection. * 
e 


natives, Chimehwhuebes, Cutchanas, and Pah-Utahs, who, however, did 


| 


not differ at all in appearance, and we were never tired of admiring the | 


vigorous powerful race, amongst whom a man of less than six feet high ap- 
peared to be quite a rarity. e were especially struck by the difference of 


such as we had seen of the Yampays and Tontos, who lead the lives of | 


If this railway is exe- 
cuted it will, beyond all question, be ¢he wonder of the world, and 
entitle the Americans to brag. 


LIFE OF BECKFORD.* . 
Tue marked incidents in the life of ‘‘ Vathek, England’s wealthi- 
est son,” are not many, or in themselves striking. He was born 
in 1759, his father being the celebrated political Lord Mayor of 
the ‘“‘ Wilks and Liberty” times, whose statue stands in the 
London Guildhall, with a golden inscription from the celebrated 


remonstrance. The father died in 1770, leaving his son to the 
guardianship of Chatham, Lyttleton, and Chancellor Bathurst, 
and they appear to have done their duty so far as guardians can; 

* Memoirs of William Beckford of Fonthill, Author of “ Vathek.” In two vor 
lumes. Published by Skeet. 
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but young Beckford’s edueation and daily life were really = 
intended by his mother and a tutor. In 1777 he left England on 
a visit to a maternal relation at Geneva, still accompanied by his 
tutor, and about this time wrote his once fashionable satire, the 
Lives of Extraordinary Painters. In 1778 he returned to Eng- 
land. In 1780 he made his first Continental tour through Hol- 
land and Bavaria to Italy; and a second in 1782. In 1782 also 
he wrote Vathek; in 1783 he married, and the greater portion 
of his wedded life was passed in Switzerland. 
wife in childbed in 1786, his mental constitution, this biographer 
intimates, received a shock, from which he never recovered. 





Next year, however, he visited Portugal and Spain, of which in | 


his Letters he gives some light and lively pictures that by no 
means argue a mind prostrated by grief. For some years he 
wandered about, now at home, now abroad; but on his mother’s 
death in 1798, he took up his residence at Fonthill, where his la- 
vish outlay, his real seclusion, the mystc ry affected by himself or 
imagined by others, with the taste, the voluptuousness, the luxury 
of his life, excited the public attention and stimulated its curiosity 
for years. Riches, however, are uncertain. The man who on com- 
ing of age came into a hundred thousand a year, including a mil- 
lion of ready money,—the fruits of large family wealth and a long 
minority—found himself crippled at last. This was not the result 
of mere extravagance in the common acceptation of the term, but 


of successive losses of income, without adequate retrenchment. | 


A law-suit in Jamaica deprived him we are told of twelve thou- 
sand per annum ; confidential agents cheated him; the deprecia- 
tion of West India property, some thirty years ago, affected him 
as it affected others; and as he continued his, usual expenditure, 
embarrassment of necessity ensued. It was, however, only the 
embarrassment of a Cresus. The gorgeous pile and its domain, 
which gave the cognomen of Fonthill to its owner, had to be 


sold; but the change was little more than a change of place, | 


and a restriction in the ground, from which he could exclude 
others. When Beckford withdrew to Bath he reserved his most 


cherished books, and articles of verti, with some of his most | 


valuable furniture. His residence in Lansdown Crescent was 
as luxurious as his old home ; his grounds, though not so exten- 
sive as those of Fonthill, were improved into equal richness or 
wildness. 

“Ineessantly employed, and determining, upon a small scale, compared 
with Fonthill, to make a paradise of the wild in the rear of his establish- 
ment, up to the very summit of Lansdown, he purchased or leased the whole 
property for the distance of a mile on the side of the hill. Upon the hill 
summit he erec‘ed a tower, in order to obtain a view over a vast extent of 
country, of which it would else have been impossible to gain a knowledge. 
* * * © In a few years he converted some fields, a stone quarry, and much 
rough ground, into pleasant walks and plantations, which he took great de- 
light in continually improving. e ° ° 

“Never, on all hands, was there such a prodigality of fruitage of every 
variety. The walls were in a blush with the warm tints of the peach and 
other wall fruit, glowing freshly in the bright morning sun. The = 
path was overlaid with glittering quartz. Here were long espaliers, that 

ed beneath their precious products of apple and pear ; there huge pen- 
ent plums of all colours and sizes. The place seemed to be under the spell 
of enchantment.” 

The sale of Fonthill Abbey and estate took place in 1823, and 
the name of Beckford, no longer kept alive by newspaper para- 
phs, stories of persons who strove to ‘‘ somehow” get inside 
nine-mile wall, and the reputation of fabulous wealth, com- 
paratively declined. In 1834, it excited legitimate attention by 


the appearance of Letters descriptive of his travels half ‘a cen- | 


before, a portion of which had been privately printed not 
long after they were written, but not published : their publication 
was soon followed by the Alcobaca and Botalha. These two works 


gave a more solid and the prospect of a more enduring reputation | 


to his name ; but his age, his habits, and the ‘“ mystery” about 
him, precluded any directly personal effect. He died on the 2d 
May 1844, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. With the excep- 
tion of some small legacies, he left his wealth to his daughter, the 
Duchess of Hamilton. His personal property was sworn to as 
under eighty thousand pounds—he had purchased annuities. 
According to the biographer, who luxuriates in such matters, his 
funeral was ‘‘ superb,” which idea, it will be seen, he reiterates 
in brief space. 

“The preparations for his funeral were upon the most superb scale. The 
tower ground where his sarcophagus stood ready, was not consecrated, as if 
that were a thing of any moment compared to the express wish of the de- 
ceased. 
cemetery at Lincombe, on the opposide side of Bath to his residence. The 
seaman were on the most superb scale. A chariot and four, with mutes, 
ed the way, containing the clergyman who performed the service. ‘Two 
carriages with domestics followed these, and then came the hearse drawn by 
six horses; another carriage and six contained the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton as chief mourners, with the Marquis of Douglas and Lady Lin- 
coln. Four chariots and four contained the Marquis of Huntley Lady Mar- 
garet Beckford’s brother, the Earl of Dunmore, the Honourable C, Murray, 
the Honourable Captain Murray, the Honourable K, 8. M‘Kenzie, and Mr. 

Vhite, co-executor with the Duchess of Hamilton, Major Blathwayt, Mr. 


Heaviside, Dr. Bowie, and several literary and scientific friends of the de- | 
A number of private carriages followed, and not less than twenty | 


ceased. 
thousand spectators.” 

Beckford’s mode of life during carly manhood may be pretty 
well gathered from the Letters, entitled Italy, with Sketches of 
Spain and Portugal. Tis character for the same period may be 
ne from the same source, so far as a man shows himself in 

writings, even to his intimates. He did not improve as he 
advanced in life. 
him; the sprightly satire of his youth turned into a sour and 
contemptuous self-sufticiency; the easy indifferent good-nature 
might continue when it cost him nothing, but its expression 


THE SPECTATOR. 


On the death of his | 


It was therefore decided the funerai rites should i in the | 


The early buoyant spirits seem to have left | 
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would seem to have degenerated into hardness, and hardness 
| gradually spread over the whole man till he became a selfish 
petrifaction, Something of this might be ascribed to isolation, 
if not to social banishment. But his solitude would seem to have 
been voluntary. Notwithstanding the unmentionable stigmas at- 
| tached to him, everybody seemed willing to go to Fonthill, if its 
owner would let them in. Byron after writing the lines to Dives 
in 1811, could in 1818 write to Rogers—‘ Your account of your 
visit to Fonthill is very striking ; could you beg of him for me a 
| copy in MS, of the remaining Zales ? it ever I return to 
| England I should like very much to see the author with his per- 
mission.” —(Letter 310. Moore’s Life of Byron.) 

Whether under all the circumstances it was desirable to have 
any detailed life of the author of Vathek may be a question. If 
it were to be done two things are indispensable, The reader 
should have every guarantee that could be given for the authenti- 
city of what was advanced. The writer should be equal to his 
task, especially in the critical power requisite to form a true esti- 
mate of Beekford, his career, and the circumstances or temptations 
that surrounded him, In both these requisites the Memoirs are 
deficient. The book is anonymous; so that we miss all per- 
sonal guarantee. Except Mr. Redding, and Beckford’s own pub- 
lications, which are quoted pretty freely enough and mostly with 
little biographical bearing, the references are scanty or nil, 
though some of the anecdotes or information is of a kind which 
no living authority could know at first hand. Take as an example 
these particulars of young Beckford’s tutor and tutoring. e 
omit as much as we possibly ean, though the quotation really 
supersedes criticism. The misspelling of Lord Lyttelton’s name 
is one among other marks of hasty and slovenly composition. 

* Dr. W. Cleaver, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, recommended his own 
cousin, the Reverend Mr. Lettice, to take upon himself the task of his edu- 
sation. The application to Dr. Cleaver to recommend a tutor was made to 
him by no less a personage than the celebrated Lord Littleton, of Hagley. 
The instruction of a youth considered heir to one of the first fortunes in 
the kingdom, which had yet nine or ten years to increase, his father being 
recently dead, was an undertaking of some consideration. The appoint- 
ment was three hundred a year; and Lord Littleton represented the pupil 
| a8 possessing parts much above mediocrity, and indeed of more than ordinary 
| promise, with a disposition peculiarly amiable. a ® nd 

“« Dr. Lettice was a man of considerable learning and experience, between 
| thirty and forty years old, and the recommendation given of him to 
| Littleton obtained him the appointment in the year 1771. His lordship in- 
| troduced the new tutor to Mrs. Beckford himself, at her house in Wimpole 
Street, where for the first time the tutor met young Beckford, Lord Little- 
toncame to mect him at dinner. Dr. Lettice described his reception as 
polite and flattering, but was particularly struck with the elegance as well 
as vivacity of Lord Littleton’s conversation, whom he deseri in terms 
much more striking than appear in any of the biographies of that accom- 
plished and learned nobleman. bd ° ° ° 

‘* At Fonthill, as in town, Mrs. Beckford having taken the advice of 
Lord Littleton as to the arrangements, seems to have acted with great kind- 
ness and consideration in all that related to the accommodation of the tutor, 
with a view both to his own convenience, and that of his pupil, that their 
studies might not be interrupted. It is probable that Mrs, Beckford had 
not forgotten the care and kindness her husband always exhibited to those 
who were the instructors of youth. She devoted a handsome breakfast- 
room, and bed-chamber, communicating with the library, and a footman, to 
the tutor’s exclusive use, the same that had been once occupied by the elder 
Beckford. The pupil was lodged near his mother’s chamber, but the room 
devoted to purposes of study was on the ground floor, spacious and airy. 

* * . 





| 
| 
| 


| ‘The system referred to in the education of young Beckford, was carried 
out with a ride for half an hour on horseback at seven in the morning." 
This is the sort of mind which undertakes to judge of the career 
| and character of a man almost as o a ee and cer- 
tainly as great a puzzle as Pope’s Wharton, or Dryden’s Zimri, 
the second Villiers Duke of Buckingham. And this is by no 
means a solitary example. The spirit of the penny-a-liner, not 
to say of the flunkey, pervades the book. About the only gleam of 
criticism we have met with is on the question of the family pedi- 
| gree, This the Heralds trace to Bekeford, meaning the ford of 
| Beke, a village and manor existing before the Conquest; but the 
biographer prefers beginning with Peter Beckford, who was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica in 1702, and seems to have made 
a vast fortune during the days when buccaneering, and pursuits of 
a like kind, were rife in that quarter. The subsequent pedigree 
from the biographer is a most bungling piece of display, though 
containing some necessary facts. The life of Lord Mayor Beck- 
ford is of a piece with all the rest of the book ; but it indicates 
some truths that an abler hand might have developed effectively. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The tide is flowing again; the week having produced some thirty 
| publications of various kinds, several of the most important having 
reached us at too late a period even to glance at. Among these are in 
history, Major Porter's “ Knights of Malta,” and the long-expected 
narrative of Lord Dundonald’s, or why not say Lord Cochrane's, Services 
in South America. The Reverend J. W. Blakesley’s ‘“‘ Four Months in 
Algeria,” also has a look of promise about it. 

Of the remainder, Mr. Morley’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” and the “ Me- 
moirs of Beckford of Fonthill,” are noticed. The rest are mostly of no 
great promise, either from the expectation of great literary ability, or the 
attraction of their subjects. The broad exception in both points is Louis 
Blane’s tenth volume of the “ Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise”’ ; 
but there is no novelty in so well known, and let us say, 80 justly ap- 
preciated a work. The subject of the volume, however, 1s one of an un- 
| dyingand terrible interest—the Reign of Terror. * 

“The other books are of two classes. Those belonging to the first class 
are of a popular character, from their authors or their subjects, or both 

| together, whatever they may turn out in themselves. We have— 
| 1. The celebrated and powerful Dr. Guthrie’s volume of Sermons on 
| Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. 2. Dr. Doran makes a selected 
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series of pictures a subject for stringing together anecdotes or historicttes 
about them, in his wonted style of story and gossip. 3. Mr. Fitzball, 
the “ dramatist,” has given to the world an account of his professional 
career, not unmingled with the personal feelings inseparably springing 
out of it, and told we rather fear in theatrical manner. 
The two last books are doubtless Jight reading enough. 





They are ba- 


lanced, as is but fitting, by tough morsels, and of a kind rarely fitted for , 


the digestion of journalists, or their readers. The Reverend Dr. Pirie, 
Professor of Divinity in the University and Marischal College of Aber- 
deen, produces between six and seven hundred pages of metaphysics in 





THE SPECTATOR. 


' 
| 


* An Inquiry into the Constitution, Powers, and Processes of the Hu- | 


man Mind.” In briefer form, but with still wider range of subjects, the 
Reverend George Jamieson embraces the whole of metaphysics if not of 
nature, in his Essentials of Philosophy. 


Books. 

A History of the Knights of Malta, ov the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. By Major Whitworth Porter, Royal Engineers. In two volumes, 

Narrative of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and Brazil, from Spanish 
and Portuguese Domination, by Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., Admiral 
of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c. &c. In two volumes. 

Four Months in Algeria; with a Visit to Carthage. By the Rev. Joseph 
Williams Blakesley, Vicar of Ware, Herts; and sometime Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations after Photo- 
graphs. 

Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, By Henry Morley. 
ings, engraved upon wood, by the Brothers Dalziel. 


With Facesimile Draw- 


Memoirs of William Beckford of Fonthill, Author of * Vathek.” In two 
volumes. 
Histoire de la Revolution Francaise par M, Louis Blanc. ‘Tome dixieme. | 


Edition Frangaise. 

Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. 
from the Colossians. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
Ragged Schools,” Xe. 

New Pictures and Old Panels 
something on them.” 

Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life. 
Author of “ Nitocris,” &c., &c. In two volumes. 


Dlustrated in a Series of Discourses 
Author of ** Pleas for 
By Dr. Doran, Author of ** Table Traits and 


By Edward PFitzball, hsq. 
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of humble life, to which some novelty is given by the hopes, fears, risks 
and perils of railway occupations. The moral aimed at seems to be the 
responsibility of drivers; but the catastrophe will appear to many need- 
lessly sombre. 
An Old Debt. 
The Admiral’s Niece: 
Edmund Heathcote. 
The History of Moses Wimble, Wis Remarkable Adventures, Humour, Philo. 
sophy, Course of True Love, and extraordinary Good Fortune. A Prose, 
Dramatic, and Lyrical Epic. Written by Himself. 
Father and Daugiter ; a Portraiture from the Life. By Fredrika Bremer, Aue 
thor of ** The Neighbours,” &c. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt. 

The Ladies of Berey Hollow: a Tale of English Country Life. 
of ** Mary Powell.” New edition. 

The Kangaroo Hunters; or Adventures in the Bush. 
thor of ** Esperanza.” 

Canadian Crusoes; a Tale of the Rice Lake Plains. 
Authoress of ** The Backwoods of Canada,” Xe. 
land. Illustrated by Harvey. Second edition, 

The Curate of Cumberworth; and the Vicar of Roost. 
* The Owlet of Owlstone Edge,” &c. 

By Mrs. Mackay, Author of ‘“ The Family at Heather. 


3y Florence Dawson. In two volumes. 


or a Tale of Nova Scotia. In two volumes, 


By Mrs, 


By the Author 
By Anne Bowman, Au- 


By Catherine Parr Trail, 
Edited by Agnes Strick. 


Tales by the Author of 


False Appearances. 
dale.” 

A Few out of Thousands: their Sayings and Doings. 
Author of ** Woman’s Preachings for Woman’s Practice. 

Vark Dennis ; A Tale of the Railway. 


to J J 
sy Augusta Johnstone, 


or the Engine Driver. 


A Widow's Reminiscences of the Siege of Iveknow.—This little volume 
is a touching memorial of private suffering and sorruw caused by the 
Indian mutiny; and possesses something of a typical character, in ad- 
dition to its own interest; for hundreds must have gone through the 
anxicties, hardships, and agonics of Mrs. Bartrum, who have borne, or 
even “dicd and made no sign.”’ There is no new information in the 


| narrative ; scarcely any hints even of the warlike portions of the siege of 


An Inquiry into the Constitution, Powers, and Processes of the Human | 
Mind, with a view to the determination of the fundamental principles of Re- 
ligious, Moral, and Political Science. By the Rev. W. R. Pirie, D.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University and Marischal College of Aberdeen, 
Murtle Lecturer, &c. 

The Essentials of Philosophy; wherein its constituent principles are traced 
throughout the various departments of science; with analytical strictur: 
on the views of some of our leading Philosophers. By the Rev. Ge 
Jamieson, M.A., one of the Ministers of the parish of Old Machar, Aberdeen. 


tr 





If the production of prose fictions goes on at its present rate criticism 
must drop them, or they must have a journal devoted to themselves. 
The week has produced a dozen save one, though two of the batch are 
new editions. To review the whole in the usual way would require a 


space pretty much as great as can be devoted to books in general, to say | 


nothiug of the time. We must endeavour to give such a notion 





AS may 


suffict for a reader's guidance, taking the possible chance of a return to | 


the best if opportunity serves. 

Five of the cleven have the character of what may be termed novels 
proper, and, excluding the new edition of “‘ Bever Hollow,” the four, as 
it happens, are different in class or scene. ‘ An Old Debt,” by Florence 
Dawson, is what may be called a modern fiction; lords, mansions, “ so- 
ciety,” and the like, forming the media in which the persons and events 
are presented. Its distinguishing feature is literary ability, showing it- 


self rather in the narrative and descriptions, than in the dialogue, which | 


is sometimes longwinded, and often deficient in dramatic terseness and 
strength. 

In “ the Admiral’s niece’ we are carried to Nova Scotia and “ the 
States”’ adjacent, but with pretty frequent interchanges of visits to 


r aoa , a . 
England. This gives a little freshness as regards scenery and occur- | 


rences, but the elements, as well as the persons, are of the circulating 
library novel. One portion of the story has a sort of current interest 
from its relation to foreign gallants. The admiral’s niece, a wicked self- 
willed girl, elopes with a foreign adventurer, calling himself 2 Marquis. 
After the death of Kate and her child from want, this worthy hangs 
himself in jail, to save the public any trouble in that direction. ~ 
“The History of Moses Wimble” is designed to be a medley of fun, 





the city ; though there are a few indications of adventure on the retreat 
after Lord Clyde's first advance, and during the writer's escape to Luck- 
now from the out-station where the mutiny surprised herself and her hus- 
band. The Reminiscences contain an account of the daily struggles of 
gently bred ladies, with the sordid details of their position in crowded 
rooms, with scanty aid and seanticr food; these physical ills, and no 
small danger of death or mutilation from the missiles of war, sinking into 
trifles, compared with the anxicties for the absent; or cared for only as 
they tend to accelerate the decline of sick or wounded friends or relatives 
fading before their eyes, Of these troubles Mrs. Bartrum had her full 
share. Her husband, a medical officer, having joined the relieving foree, 
was killed just before he would have entered the Residency; her baby 

m, after struggling with foul air, stinted food, and the other adverse cir- 
cumstances of e, died just as he was taken on board the vessel that 
was to convey him and his widowed mother to England. The whole has 
a quiet attraction, more touching in its simple grief and religious resig- 
nation than louder-tongued troubles. Either from the fact of Mr. Bar- 
trum’s death being unknown, or from no one having the heart to inform 
the widow of her loss, she was three days expecting or secking for her 
husband. Llere are two. 

** September 26.—Was up with the daylight, and dressed myself and baby 
in the one clean dress which I had kept for him throughout the siege until 
his papa should come. I took him out and met Mr. Freeling, who told me 
that dear Robert was just coming in, that they had been sharing the same 
tent on the march, and that he was in high pirits at the thought of meet- 
tine his wife and child again. I waited, expecting to sce him, but he did 
not come, so I gave baby his breakfast and sat at the door to watch for him 
again full of happiness. I felt he was so near me that at any moment we 
might be together again: and here I watched for him nearly all day. In 
the evening I took baby up to the top of the Residency, to look down the 
road, but I could not see him coming and returned back to my room dis- 
appointed. 

se Septe mber 27. 
and my heart was growing very sick with anxiety. 
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Still watching for my husband, and still he came not, 
i i i This afternoon Dr. Dar- 


| by eame to me: he looked so kindly and so sadly in my face, and I said to 


satire, and social adventure ; but we fear its spirit of jocularity is of the | 


“ dead lively” kind. Of course, in this age, no one could very closely 
imitate 7ristram Shandy, but Moses Wimble scems to have had Lawrence 
Sterne in his eye. Like most wags of his order he adumbrates his wit 
in a haze of words. 

Fredrika Bremer in the ‘“‘Father and Daughter” seems to think she 
has entered upon a new mode of composition by avoiding a mere love 
story; but such is hardly the case. Beyond most other novelists, the 
fair Swede has discarded, as a theme, the common love of romances, 
and made other passions, nay manners, the subject of her tales. ‘This 
‘portraiture from life’’ does not seem to us the happiest painting of 
the artist. 


him, ‘ How strange it is my husband is not come in!’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘it 
isstrange !’ and turned round and went out of the room. Then the thought 
struck me. Something has happened which they do not like to tell me. 
But this was agony too great almost to endure, to hear that he had been 
struck down at our very gates.”’ 

Our Veterans of 1854; i Camp end Le fore the Eneu ¥. By a Regi- 
mental Officer.— This volume has appeared too late in the day ; for its 
subject is that of the Crimean war; its style, tone, and ideas those of a 
newspaper correspondent ; its facts, in the main, what everybody is 
already familiar with. The Regimental Officer starts with the Guards 
from London, accompanies them on their voyage to Malta and Constan- 
tinople, departs with them to Varna, and goes through the campaign up 
to the time of the great storm of November 1854. ‘There is a species 0 
smart vigour in the style, with characteristic touches of reality here and 
there. But the narrative is substantially that of a newspaper writer, 
with the same views of haste, temporary prejudices, and passing popular 


| feeling, without the excuse of temporary excitement, or the attraction 


There are two fictions intended to exhibit colonial life and nature in | 


the form of adventures. The “ Canadian Crusoes” is a second edition, 
The scene of ‘‘ The Kangaroo Hunters,” as may be inferred by the title, 
is Australia ; the story narrates the adventures of a family ‘of settlers 
including their servants, and describes the external features and living 
inhabitants of the region whether man or beast. We have some doubts 
as to the accuracy of all the representations—witness the incident of the 
Boa and Kangaroo. 

“ The Curate of Cumberworth, and the Vicar of Roost,” are a couple 
of tales, designed to exhibit the difficulties of clerical life, especially 
from disappointed and malicious laymen or laywomen, as well as some of 
its solaces. The storics are not very striking, or the writing very 
powerful. 7 hac 

* False Appearances” possesses a solid kind of merit with some of the 
reality which characterized the superior juvenile story of the old 
school. It is a didactic tale, designed to exhibit the mischief of aiming 
to appear other than we really are, especially in worldly circumstances. 
Scenes exhibitive of various kinds of life are found in the volume; but 
the main illustration is that of a merchant living beyond his means. 

Augusta Johnstone’s velume of “ A Few out of Thousands,” consists 
of twenty tales or sketches, mostly descriptive of London life in a North- 
ern suburb, ‘ Mark Dennis, or the Engine Driver,” is a pleasing tale 


of temporary interest. 


Alne Matres ; (dedicated, without permission, to the Freshmen and 
Dons of Oxford.) By Megathegm Splene, B.A., Oxon.—A series of 
letters on University society, discipline, and constitutions, prefaced by 
two letters to “freshmen” and “dons.” From its title the book might 
scem limited to English Universities, but it extends to those of Germany, 
with a passing glance at France. There are some clever descriptive 
sketches of Oxford men and socicty, but in which the effort after smart 
writing predominates too much. There are also some as it strikes us more 
real pictures of German University life, which the author exalts over 
that of England. Evils, moreover, are pointed out and discussed, and 
remedies suggested, In some cases there is much justice in the remarks, 
as on the evil of the credit system, and various social dissipations, oT 
peculiarities ; but they are not very new; and the writer seems not 
sufficiently to discriminate between what should be done, what can be 
done, and what wiil be done of itself in time. 


Hymns and Canticles used at Morning and Evening Prayer, plainly 
noted as a Chant-Service. By Josiah Pittman, Chapel-Master and Or- 
ganist to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn.—A_ judicious effort 
to facilitate congregational singing as urged by the author in a former 
publication. Of course the book is equally applicable to family as to 
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public devotion ; and indeed more so. The a wengomant is clear, when 
the peculiar signs used are m: astered, which is, however, an easy task. 








The great reprint of the week chronicles a sixtic th birthday, in the 
appearance of the “ Post-otlice Londen Directory,” the most curious and 
the most extensive repertory of information in the world of its kind. 
What is more remarkable, the old soul still continues to keep pace with 
the age. ‘The new numbering of the streets by the Board of Works is 
given as well as the old; members of the Stock Exchange are distin- 
guished in the list of stockbrokers from those who have not that status; 
besides many other minute but to individual inquirers important parti- 
culars. 

Mr. Alderman Mechi, -haying brought his farm at Tiptree Hall into 
remunerative condition, has collected his various agricultural publica- 
tions both of speech and print, into a two-shilling volume whose birth 
Messrs. Routledge superintend. Mr. Pickering, the worthy son of an 
eminent sire, sends forth two new cditions of poetical works in a style 
distinctive of the modern Aldi, as we may new say. One contains tw 
early dramatic poems by the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, collected into a 
single memorial volune. “ A Song of Charity” and other poems, by 
E. J. Chapman, forms the second. The book, however, scems new to 
us; it appears to have a smack of genuine poctry about it. 

Post-Office London Direetory, 1859. Comprising, amongst other information 
Official Directory; Street Directs Commercial Directory; Trades’ - 
rectory ; Law Directory ; Court Directory ; Parliamentary Directory ; Posta 
Diiectory > City Directory : Conveyance Directory; Banking Directory, he 
&e. The Sixtieth An ual Publication. 

Mr. Mechi’s System of Farming. Wow to Farm profitably ; or the 
Doings of Mr. Alderman Mechi. With Ilastrations. 

Julian the Apostate and the Duke of Mercia, Nistorical Deamas. By the lat 
Sir Aubrey De Ver 

A Song of Charity. By BE. J. 








Sayings and 


Chapman. Second edition, 
New Ssnria. 

A Dictic nary of Political Feonomy > Biographie al, sibli 1oLTs aph ik al, 
Historical, and Practical. Part I. By Henry Dunning Macleod, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple; Barrister-at-Law. 
Economy would be in reality a scrics of treatises in the form of essays, 
done as soundly, plainly, and tersely, as the knowk ind abilities of 
the compiler would allow. Its scicntifie use would of course depend 
upon its execution ; but there might be a general utility in being able to 
turn to Rent, Taxation, Valuc, and so e, when ideas about th j 
were desired. Mr. Macleon’s Dielionary vill pa 3 far bey i th 
tation. It will contain notices of men wh o have any, even very 
claims to the tithe of Political Eeonomist ; as Ab! tt, Lord ¢ 














eh: sts 
appears, because he brought in a bill to establish the consus, and mad 


speeches in the House on financial subjects. The author will give aec- 
counts, as we understand him, of rare tracts and other litth 
writings, which contain views of political economy that were before thei 
age. Materials will thus be furnished to trace the progress of the science 
for the “‘ historical” of the title ms to refer to an intended Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation. The “ practical” will, we imagine, extend to an 
exposition of certain businesses, as ‘* banking 

The “ biographical” and * bibliographical * portions may possibly be 
overdone, but it strikes us that they will form the most vs alu: ible portions 
of the book. Mr. Macleod’s industry, reading, powers of work, with a law- 
yer’s ¢ mmand of facts and dexterity of statement, will id him in good 
stead in these sections. ‘The next best part will be his practical account 
of business. We do not look for much from his scientific expositi ms 5 if 
they are to be (as doubtless they will be) of a similar kind to ‘the political 
econemy, prefixed to his treatise on banking. It 1 that th 
work wi!l be completed in fifteen parts. The first part terminates with 
an unfinished account of ‘* Banking in England.” 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Moore's lrish Melodies, with Symphonies and Acce 
forte. *s Ediiion, Longman and Co. 

Moore's great collection of the melodies of Ireland, united to his own 
beautiful lyries, has derived fresh currency from the elegant edition lately 
produced by Messrs, Longman and Co.; an edition of which we pointed 
out the merits at the time of its appearance. In order to extend its popu- 
larity by placing it within the reach of almost every love 
music, the publishers have commenced a ** People’s Edition,” in the form 
of a serial, in shilling numbers, ten of which will complete the work 
so that we may — ss ourselves of this rich treasury of Irish national 
song, at the cost of half a sover ign. 

The first num ‘be 4“, which is before us, is a good pec 
cation. It is in quarto, with a noo of sufficient amplitu le. The io sic, 
as wel! as words, are printed in type, a process much cheaper than engraving 
when the work has a large sale ; and th: typography is both clear and hand- 
some. This number coutains thirteen songs, and includes ‘Go where glory 
waits thee,” “ Rich and rare,” oe Ry member the glories of Brien the 
brave,” The last Rose of Summer,” “ Fly not yet ”’—but it is needless 
to enumerate them, for every one is a gem. ‘To begin, at this time of 
day, to talk rapturously about the beauties of Moore's Irish Melodies, 
would really be idle; but there is one remark we desire to make. Some 
fastidious musical critics take exception to the retention of Sir John Ste- 
venson’s pianoforte accompaniments, whic! they say, ought to have been 
laid aside to make room for something more artistic. Moore's friend and 
coadjutor was no great artist, it is true; but he was an Irishman, and 
the spirit of his country breathes in many of his harmonies, unartificial 
as they often are. Besides, Moore and Stevenson have been joined to- 
gether for more than half a century: their names are closely united in 
the mind of eve ry lover of Iris] h song, and we can sce no good reason why | 
the union should now be broken. 


mmpanimeuts for the Piano- 








A Hundred Voluntaries, Preludes, : ian ludes, Hymns, and Fugues, by Rink, 
Mozart, Beethoven, &e. Arranged for the Harmonium by W. Wilson, | 


} 

| 

| 
Davidson. 
This is one of Mr. Davidson's ‘‘ Musical Miracles,” as he calls them : | 
and really when we contrast the extreme cheapuess (one shilling) of this 
unpretending little book with the quantity of excellent musie which it 
contains, the phrase seems scarcely an exaggeration, The above title 
speaks for itself; and when we add, that th: pieces are judiciously 
selected from the works of the greatest composers of organ music ; 
that they are skilfully arranged for the Harmonium, an instrument 
coming into gencral use as a | 


substitute for the organ in small places of 
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wi ship and private , families ; ant that the book is very y neatly and 
correctly printed,—we have said enough to recommend to every lover 
of sacred music, 





Rizszio; a Dramatic Ballad. By H. 8. K., and Walter Maynard. Cramer and Co, 
Beware, The Words by Longfellow; the Music by Caroline Adelaide Dance. 
Oliivier. 

Rizzio is the latest, and one of the best, of Walter Maynard's compo- 
sitions, but we object to the poct’s treatment of the subject. ‘The song is 
1 description of the scene of Rizzio’s murder before the eyes of his royal 
mistress. But Rizzio is represented as the Queen's paramour ; and 
Darnley and his savage followers are described as breaking in upon &@ 
seene of dalliance which would have justified the jealous fury of an in- 
ved husband. ‘That Mary, erring as she was in other respects, was 


J! 

guilty of an adulterous intercourse with her domestic, is not generally be- 
lieve ved and, even were it otherwise, it is not fitting that so disgraceful a 
fact should be taken for granted in poetry—and not only taken for 


| granted, but treated as something very romantic and interesting. Under 
‘his qualification we admire the song as a musical work of genius. It 
has much passionate expression; and, in the hands of a singer, pos- 
sessed of dramatic as vocal power, would form a striking and impressive 
tragic scene, 

‘ Beware” is apretty song. Longfellow’s quaint verses have inspired 
the fair composer with congenial ideas, Her graceful melody is arch 
and playful, with a touch of sadness that accords entirely with the poet's 


nicaning. 





Fine Arts. 


ritt ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 

The second annual exhibition of this most useful and excellent society 
1s just opened at the old Water-Colour Gallery and-brings prominently 
forward the claims of the undertaking upon pub lie attention. We have 
before mentioned its purpose and scope, and may now leave it to speak 
Imost entirely for itsel{—which it is well capable of doing. The very 
name of the association is sufficient description of its object; its ma- 
nagement is in a high degree efficient and laudable. The subserider gets 
a most ample—indeed lavish—return for his guinea, and is left to his 
own unfettered choice, whether of a few large or several small photo- 
graphs, whether of classic, mediveval, or modern, foreign on domestic, 
monuments, This year the photographie serics are from Rome and the 
ity by Mr. Macpherson; from Venice by Signori Cimetta and 

mu latter of whom ranges somewhat more excursively over 
Northern Italy as well; from England by Mr. Cade, Mr. Cocke, Mr. 
Bedford, and others; from Cairo by Messrs, Robertson and Beato; from 
Spain by Lousada and Clifford, (the -_ r not = irrived) ; from Egypt, 
with a few from Scotland and Wales, by Mr. th. ‘The panorama of 
Cairo by this gentleman, 84 feet by nearly : in dimensions, is one of 
the most remarkable photographs for size—not to speak of quality— 
which have been produced. M., Baldus is the representative of Franee— 
chiefly from Paris and Caen; but that noble mine of architectural.aft 
has been very scantily worked this year, chi afty, we presume, to 
the failure of the contributions looked for from MM. Bisson, Another 
year may make up for the deficiency. 
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BIRTHS, 
On the 24th November, at Hartford, Connecticut, U.S,, the Wife of Colonel Saml, 
Colt, of a se 
On the L0th December, at Great Varmouth, the Wile of 1 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, of a son. 
Ou the Ith, Mrs. Henry Bateman, ia Compton 
daughter. 
On the Iith, at Malden Vicarage, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev, 
Stapylton, of a son, 
On the lth, at Shorcham, Kent, the Wife of Commander W. 
| Royal Navy, of a son, 
On the 12th, at Stoke Talmage, 
iturely, of a daughter. 


iward Bradford, Esq., 
rerrace, Islington, N., ofa 
W. Chetwynd 


N. W. Hewett, 


Oxfordshire, the Hon, Mrs. William Byron, pre- 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th December, at St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, Thomas Marsh Hors- 
fall, Esq., Lith King’s Hussars, eldest son of Thomas B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P., to 
Emily Sarah Lingard Ogilvy, daughter of James Ogilvy, E+q., M.D., of Coventry, 

Ona the 10th, at St. M urks, Albert Robert Angustus Atkins, Esq., St. 
Asaph, Flint, to Jane Gregor, fourth daughter of the late John Paris, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.8., P dent of the Royal College of Physicians. 

On the Lith, at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Gaspar Hugh Francois Dupuis, 
Assistant-Eneineer H.M.S., in India, to Blanche Eve lyn, youngest daughter of the 
late William Medley, Esq., of Mansfields, Iver, Bucks. 

On the Lith, at St. James’s Chureh, Paddington, Colonel T. Holmes Tidy, 
Deputy Adjutant-General, Jamacia, to Margaret Jane, youngest daughter of the 
lute John Edwards, Receiver-General of Jamaica, 

On the 16th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Stevenson Arthur, only ‘son of 


Arthur Blackwood, Esq., of Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, to Sydney, 












Duchess of Manchester. 
DEATHS. 
On the Loth Nevember, off Monrovia, west coast of Africa, brought on ex- 
ure in the zealous discharge of his duty, Lieutenant Spencer De Lacy A 


K.N., of H.M.S. Alecto, the second and much loved son of the Rev, Charles Lacy, 
Rector of All-Hallows, London Wall; in his 23d year, : 

On the 29th, at Gibraltar, Florence, the wife of Captain the Hon, Hedworth Lid- 
dell, loth Regiment 

On the tst December, at his residence, Alton Lodge, Richmend, of bronchitis, 
Richard Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S., &e., of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
printer, and fou 35 years Common Councilman forthe W er Farringdon without ; 
in his 77th year. 

On the 4th, at London, Alexander Cumming, 
pitals in the British Army ; in his 63d year. 

On the 6th, at Great Oakley Hail, Northamptonshire, Sir Arthur Broke, de 
Capell Broke, Bart. ; in his 68th year 

On the 7th t Kensington, Willam Hayward, Esq., Deputy Commissary-General ; 
in his 83d year 

On the TIth, ‘at Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, Robert Ainslie, Esq., W.S. 

On the 12th, at Curzon Street, Mayfair, Major-General Turnor ; in his 79th year, 

On the L3th, at Barley, Exeter, Montague Baker Bere, Esq., of Morebath, in the 
county of Devon, and her Majesty’s Commussioner of Bankrupts for the Exeter 
District ; in his 60th year 

On the Mth, at the Palace, Peterborough, Marianne Davys, the wife of the Lord 
Bishop o terborough : in her 69th year. 

On the 16th, in Saville Row, Richard Bright, M.D., F.R.S.; in bis 70th year, 

At the Cape of Good Hope, from the effects of a sunstroke, Captain Henry Hali- 
day, eldest and only remaining son of Dr. H, Haliday, of Dublin, and nephew 
Charles Halid ay, Esq., Governor of the Bank of Ireland; in his 23th year, 


Che Army. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, DECEMRER 10. 
Wan Orrier, Pall Mall, Dec. 10.—3d West India Regiment—Lieut, F: J. Green 
tobe Capt. by purchase, vice Dalrymple, who retires; Lieut, J. H. H. Landon, 
from the 2ith Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lloyd, who exchanges. 





Esq., Inspector-General, of Hos 
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Hospital Staf—Surgeon A. 8. Thomson, M.D. 58th Foot, having completed 
twenty years’ full-pay service on the 18th October 1858, to be Surgeon-Major, under 
the Royal warrant of Ist Oct. 1858. Assistant-Surgeon D. O’Donovan, M.D. from 
the 54th Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Giraud, appointed to the 3lst Foot. 

Brevet.—The Commission of Sir E. Lugard, K.C.B. as a Major-General, has been 
antedated to July 20; Lieut.-Col. W. C. Kennedy, retired full-pay, 5th Foot, to be 
Colonel in the Army, the rank being honorary only ; Capt, H. Clerk, Royal Artil- 
lery, to be Major in the Army, in place of Brevet-Major Thompson, Mth Light 

ms, promoted in Gazette of 26th November 1858, in succession to Lieut.-Gen, 
Lightfoot, deceased, this officer having been promoted for service in the field, with 
date of 20th July 1858. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in succession to Col. Savage, of the 
Royal Engineers, promoted to be Major-Gen. in succession to Lieut.-Gen. Fan- 
shawe, Royal Engineers, dec.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. 8. Farmar, Capt, Unatt. Staff 
Officer of Pensioners, to be Col.; Brevet-Major W. Child, Capt. Unatt. Staff-Officer 
< Pensioners, to be Lieut.-Col,; Capt. W. C. Vandespar, Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be 
Major. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 14. 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, December 14.—Infantry—30th Foot—Gent, Cadet 
R., H. O’Grady Haly, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
Foot—The transfer of Ensign Roger from the 30th Foot has been antedated 
to the 12th of Nov. 1858. 
87th Foot—Gent. Cadet R. A. Hickson, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, viee Leadbitter, promoted. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 17. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Dec, 17.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Drags.—J. W. Hozier, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Rose, promoted. 

4th Light Drags.—Capt. T. W. Goodrich, from the Cape Mounted Kiflemen, to 
be Capt. paying the difference between Infantry and Cavalry, vice G. W. Hunt, 
who exchanges, receiving the same; Capt. A. P. Douglas, from the 16th Foot, to 
be Capt. paying the difference between Infantry and Cavalry, vice B. A. Branfill, 
who exchanges, receiving the same. 

10th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. J. Wynniatt has been permitted to retire from the 
service by the sale of his commission. 

17th Light Drags.—Cornet F. J. King to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
mour, promoted. 

Military Train—Ensign W. Townley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dowling, 
who retires. 

Infantry—5th Regt. of Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. C. Master to be Licut.-Col. 
without purchase, vice Kennedy, retired upon full-pay; Capt. J. 8. Hogge to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Master; Lieut. J. R. Carlisle to be Capt, without 
purchase, vice Hogge. 

Ith Foot—Ensign H. M. Harding has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

16th Foot—Capt. B. A. Branfill, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice A. 
P. Douglas, who exchanges. 

22d Foot—Lieut. G. R. Hassall, from the 8ith Foot, to be Lieut. vice F. E. F. 
Wilson, who exchanges ; G. W. Vesey, Capt. Tyrone Militia, to be Paymaster, vice 
Young, appointed to the 23d Foot. 

$lst Foot—Ensign D. M. La Touche, from, King’s Own Light Infantry Militia, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gardiner, promoted. 

34th Foot—Lieut. R. Newton, from the 58th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Shiffner, who 
exchanges. 

35th Foot—Ensign H. E. Fryer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ross, whose pro- 
motion, by purchase, on the 7th Sept. 1858, has been cancelled. 

ee Foot— Lieut. B. Shiffner, from the 34th Foot; to be Lieut. vice Newton, who 
exchanges. 

59th Foot—Paymaster F. L. Bennett, from half-pay Dépot Battalion, to be Pay- 
master, vice Addison, who resigns. 

ith Foot—Lieut. F. E. E. Wilson, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hassall, 
who exchanges. 
th Foot—Lieut. W. Blackett to be Capt. by purchase, vice Knight, who retires, 

Rifle Brigade—Brevet-Lieut. Col. Lord A. G. Russell to be Lieut.-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice Brevet-Col. E. A. Somerset, who retires upon half-pay Unatt.; Capt. E. 
M. Buller, to be Major lo. vice Lord A. G. Russell; Lieut. J. Clerk to be 
on by purchas, vice ler; Ensign T. R, Parr, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 

erk. 

Cape Mounted Rifles—Capt. G. W. Hunt from the 4th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice T. W. Goodrich, who exchanges. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Ensign and Adjt. F. J. Bolton to have the rank of 
Lieut.; Ensign T.G. Danger to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. H. Thomp- 
son, deceased; Ensign E. Hewitt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Danger, 
whose, promotion on the 26th Nov. has been cancelled; E, W. Smyth, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Hewett. 

Garrisons—The Rev, D, Arthur to be Chaplain to the Garrison at Fort George, 
Inverness. 

_ Hospital Staf’—To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forces—P. B, Kearney, Gent, 
vice Boyd, appointed to the 56th Foot; G. Smith, Gent. vice Gordon, deceased ; 
R. A, Allen, M.D. vice Schofield, deceased . 

Memorandum.—Major-Gen, E, Studd, Lieut.-Col. on half-pay Unatt. has been 
permitted to retire from the Service by the sale of an Unatt. Lieut.-Colonelcy. 





‘Cratt, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 14. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joseru Samvet. Ovstox, Hull, wine-merchant. 
Bankrupts.—Tuomas Wii1iams, Jermyn Street, dealer in wines—Daniel Mrs- 
NARD, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, cutler—James and WiLLIAM Barker, Albany 
Road, Old Kent Road, builders—James Trespvr jun. Yeading Hayes, Middlesex, 
corn-dealer—Henry Rancer Parton, Trafalgar Road, East Greenwich, grocer— 
Epwarp Roperr Stantey, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, jeweller—Exiza 
Perrys, Saltley, Birmingham, wax-flower-maker—James Henry Norris, Bir- 
ham, paper-dealer—Josrru Goopsarn Tuornrox, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
watchmaker. 
_Scotch Seqestrations.—Watson, Glasgow, spirit-merchant—Finiay, Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire, farmer—Carrutners, Annan, Dumfriesshire, inn-keeper—R. and 
W. Hix, Hamilton, bottlers—Sixciam, Wick, Caithness-shire, fish-curer, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 17. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Wiir1amM Weiier, Woolwich, stone-mason, 

Bankrupts,—Gvorcr Rocers, Abchurch Lane, stockbroker— FREDERICK EDWARD 
Bear, Crown Row, Mile End, tobacconist—Samvuent Unwin, Nottingham, draper— 
Grorcr Henry Venastes, Clapton’s Mills, Buckinghamshire, paper-maker— Wit - 
LIAM JACKSON senior, Stepney, soap-manufacturer—THomas Hasrines and Samvri 
Heron, Hull, drapers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Giu.iesriz, Edinburgh, merchant—Smiru jun. Helene- 
burgh, coal-agent—Wat.acr, Glasgow, wright—MILLER jun. Springfield, Glasgow, 
point-manutacturer—CAMrani, Glasgow, seed-merchant—M'‘Larry, Invercloy, 

sland of Arran, grocer—CurunErtson, late of Edinburgh—Ross, Wick, Caithness- 
shire, ship-owner. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd.| Monday. | Twesday,.| Wednes., Thurs, | Fridoye 








a 
SperCentConsols ........s+++-00+s) shut } — —_—_\i— | —— 
Ditto for Account .... +:| 97h | 97exd.| 974 974 | 96% 
3 per Cents Reduced | 97h | 97g | 97 97} 974 
New 3 per Cents ° if 97% 97} 97% 974 
Long Annuities . .| shut a se _ 1s 
Annuities 1885 ...... ee |— _ _ 18} ques 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. 2244 226 | 2263 — 2254 | 
India Stock, 104 perCent ..........| shut _—- i —_— — | 
uer Bills, 2d. per diem........ 37 — i 37 36 38 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 .............. —- —_— —— | 1003 — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...........22)] 45 “u iw! w | uw | 











Raitways— 





MinEs— 








Austrian .... 







»-5p.Ct.) 
Belgian ,...... easly 3 -- Mexican .. 
Ditte ...0. 2h —— /! Peruvian ....... 
Brazilian... 5 — -_ Portuguese 1853 . 
Buenos Ayre st— 86} | Russian 
Chilian . t— —— | Sardinian 
Danish . .6 — | 103} | Spanish 
Ditto ... ...3 — | —— | Ditto New De 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 66, | Ditto Passive 
DIO ... crccccccsccccce iti 1003 Turkish....... 
French ......++. ned = § ae Venezuela .. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
° t t 


French 


i. 


8 











Bristol and Exeter 
Caledonian 
Chester and Holyh 
Eastern Counties 
Edinburgh and Glasg 


Great Northern 








aster a 
a 


London, Brighton,& South Coast! 
i 
London and North-Western, 
London and South-Western. . | 
Manchester, Sheflield,& Lincoln.' 


London and Blackwa 


Midland 
Midland Gr 
North British 





North-Fastern—Berwick 








Glasgow and South-Western... 





Great Western (Ireland | 
{ 


North-Fastern—York 


Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} 


Scottish Central ... 
Scottish Midland 


South Eastern and Dover . 
E 













SHARES 








+] Unity 





j 
Docxs— 


Commercial of London 
Eng}. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 
LONGON 2... ee eeeeeeeeees eecvecee 
London and Count 
London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 
London Joint Stock 
| London and Westminster . 
| National Bank... 
National Provincial 
New South Wales 
Oriental . 
Provincial of Ireland. 
South Australia.... 
Union of Australia 
Union of London... 


933 | 

BE, | British North Am 
43} City .... 

t4 Colonial 

683 

1¢ 


East and West India 
London ... 
St. Katheri 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
o— 


Australasian ......0600ee-eeeeee 


















astern of France....... -| Victoria .. 6. cece ccccceeeerees 
East Indian .......ee06 ‘ | MISCELLANFOtTS— 
Geelong and Melbourne . | Australian Agricultural........; 
Grand Trunk of Canada . +} British American Land......... 
Great Indian Peninsular .... Canada ......ceereveees 


Great Western of Canada .... 


Paris and Lyons 


Australian.... 
Brazilian Imperia 
Ditto St. John 
Cobre Copper 





Rhymucy Iron..... ercccerccees | 








—_— } 


Crystal Palace 
Electric Telegraph . 
General Steam 
London Discount. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 








Wi National Discount.... 
13 Peninsular and Orient " 
-— Royal Mail Steam........... see} 
26 South Australian .........66+ ee 


314 


92} 
44} 





An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 15th day of Dec. 1858. 


Notes issued ..cscceceveeeeeee£32,852,470 


Proprictors Capital. 
Rest... 






Seven Days and other Bills ., 






I88UE DEPARTMENT. 





| Government Debdt............£11,015,1060 
| Other Securities....... ° 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, +» 18,377,470 

Silver Bullion..... eeecece eeee - 
£32,852,470 £32,852,470 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
eeee ee -£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
ocee . 3,100,444 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,808,591 
9,52 | Other Securities. . 
12,606, | Note®...cccesesecees 


BULLION. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 


Mexican Dollars .. 


Silver in Bars, Standard 











£40,550,208 


Per oz. | 





Notes 
| Gold and Silver Coin ,. 


METALS. Pp 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 
' Iron, Welsh Bars.... 0 
Lead, British Pig ... 22 15 
1§ Steel, Swedish Keg., 20 0 





£40,550,208 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct 


7 0.. 


0.. 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 17. 
s s. & 


er ton. 
0..£0 0 


7 


0.. 23 5 


0 


10 


occoeo 


0 


s. s.' ° e | Pans s. La 
Wheat,R 0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 45to46 Fine...... 65to70 | Indian Corn. 30to 31 









Peas, Hog... 36—39 , Oats, Feed.. 21—23 


Fine ...... i— 0 Foreign, R. 35 — 46 

Red, New. 36 — 40 | White F. 54—56 Maple .... 37—41 Fine .... 23—25 
Pine ...00. 40—42 | Rye .....00- 28 — 32 White .... 38—42 Poland ... 

White Uld O— 0) Barley...... 25— 28 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine .. 

Vine .cvcee 0— 0! Malting .. 35—40) Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.. 
New...... Harrow... 42—46 Fine.... 


42—45 | Malt, Ord... 58— 64 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


| 
For the Week ending Dee. 11. | 




















SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 











Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. 


Wheat..... dis. Od, | Rye . 328. 6d.) Wheat.... 41s. 7d. | Rye .....+. SIs. It, 
Barley 35 1 -41° 8 | - 3 3 | Beans 2 7 
Oats ....... 22 10 43. «8 +. 22 11 + Peas. 7 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made..........-persack 40s. to 43s.| Butter—Best Fresh, lés. doz. 
Seconds ....cccccseccccscscvecs 33 = 36 Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5i. 8&8, per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 28 — 30 | Bacon, Irish ........+++ per cwt. 46s. — 50s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 27 — 28 Cheese, Cheshire, filme .......+.. 66 — 7 
American ....... per barrel 22 — 26 Derby, pale coseee CO — 74 
Camadian ....cecececceeees 22 — 26 Hams, York ........0eeceeeeeees 86 — % 
Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 9d. to 10s. Od. 


Bread, 4}d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 




















BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

















CATTLE MARKET.” 


Heap or Carrie AT THE 


















NewWGATE AND LEADENRALL.* 
s. d. sd s. d. 8. d. s. d. s.d CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 4to3 l0to4 4 .. 4 Oto4l0to5 4 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 0—3 8—4@4. 40—5 0—5 4° Beasts., 6,424 ..... 2,299 

Veal... 3 4—4 0—4 6 40—4 8—5 0° Sheep..23,200 .,... . . 

Pork... 3 O0—3 4—4 4 3 8—4 0—4 2 Calves.. 115... ui 

Lamb. 0 0—0 O0—0 0 - 0 O—0 O—0 O Pigs... 380..... 200 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 52s. to 685. Down Tege ........-. 19d.to 20d, 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers . w= 8 

Sussex ditto........ eeccce 50 — 62 Leicester Fleeces ~vwv=_— 18} 

Farnham ditto ........eee008 o=— 0 Combing Skins .........++++++ Bo- 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wairrcnarec. CcmBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..... coce 758. CO BOB. cocccccccce 7is. to 80s Sis. to 90s. 

Inferior 60 — 70 60 — 70 6 — 7 
New o— 0 o— 0 o— 
Clover ..... 85 — 100 9% — 100 9% — 100 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 — 30 22 — 2 30 — 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. Id.to 5s. ld. 
Congon, fine ...... “ 2 o—2 6 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 78°=— 632 
Pekoe, flowery ...... -3 O0O—46 Cotton, N a a : sal P “ 

In bond— Dut . 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 4! oS 

Coffee , fine (in bond) Borg 74s. 0d. to 90s. 0d. ana. ye —- 4 _ : : 
Good Ordinary ........ 45s. Od. to 50s. Od.| Taliow YC... per cwt. = 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 70s. 0d.| OWN ca ceceeesees 5336 — 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 17s. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 44 6 — 45 6 

Sugar,.Muscovado, average... 29s. 1}d. | Brown.....+« 4 0— 0 0 

West India Molasses .... 13s. 0d. to 18s. 0d. | Linseed Oil...... 2 6— 00 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oi! .. -- 38 0 — 42 «0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 80s.to 90s. | Palm Oil.......++++ ecooee 40 0 — dl 0 

” 7 @=— 6] Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 
York Regents.. . 80 — 9% | Coals,Hetton... we 19 O — 0 0 
eee 80 — 90 Tees... oo— 00 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
S MANAGER. 

Moypay, MACBETH. Trespay, MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. W EDNESDAY, MACBETH, (being the last nicht 
before Christmas.) Preceded every Evening by A FAR( 
On Monpay, Decemarnr 27, (‘Boxing Night i 
formed the Comedy of THE JEALOUS WIFE; 
a new grand Christmas Pantomime 
OF THE CASTLE; or Harlequin Prince Diamond and the 
Princess Brighteyes 


) announce that his new Tour, entitled MONT BLANC 
TO CHINA, WILL OPEN for the Scason on Wrownespay 
Evenine, 22d Decewanr. The room has been entirely re 
arranged to represent the sues ul features of o t-door 































“Singsong Pigeon,” 1inme the 
Balcony of a Tea and Opium Tavern in Public Gardens—and 
a Shop with part of a Street in Canton City The decora 
tions, scrolls, bamboo work, standards, shop-boards, curiosi 
ties, &c. are all the real things; and were brought home 
overland, by Mr. Smith, a few weeks ago from Canton and 
Hongkong. 

The Views have been painted (from original sketches and 
photographs by Mr. Schrantz, of Cairo; Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra, Mr. Scarth, and Signor Baptista, of Hongke 
and the late Mr. Chinnery, and Yowqua, a native 
Canton,) by, or under the direc tion of Mr. Wittiam Bever 
ty. They consist of—The Prologue, representing the deck 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamer ¢ 
on the Mediterrancan—a Dream of the Past. Pans 
Journey. 1. Shepheard’s New Hotel, on the Psbekeyah, 
Cairo. 2. A Streetin Cairo. 3. The Sphynx and the Pyra 
mids. 4. The Desert Railway, about ten milcs from Suez 
Paat Il. China. 1. Hongkong Harbour, overlooking the City 
of Victoria from the Heights, tows 
The Waterside of Gillman’s Bazaar, 
Bogue Forts, with the Bocca Tigris, on the Canton River. 
4. The Old Factories by the River, Canton 5. Howqua’s 
Country-house and Gardens, Hongkong. 6. The most popu 
lar View of China extant 

Mr. ALBERT SMITH had the pleasure of iy 
old friends on his journey, especially a party of the 
Edwards, who a , as well as can be ascertained, 
have been badly treated by the Admi¥alty, in the affair at 
Fatsham Creck. He will also attempt a national Chinese 
melody—an answer to the perpetual question, ** Why don't 
you go to Shanghac ?''—a rapid account of the passengers 
and tracks of the IP. and O.8.S. Bentinck and Norna, from 
Suez to China; anda substitute for * Galignani’s Messenger 
in the way of ‘ The Home News 

Arrangements, Places, and Prices 
office is now open. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 


Bakxum, — ‘ON MAKING | 
m WEDNESDAY, Dy 


ST. JAMES'’s HALL, 



























meeting 








a 





as before The Box 


MC »N FY, 
20th, 
1858. 

Mr. P. T. BARNUM (of New York) will have the honour 
of addressing a London audience the first time, upon 

If SCIENCE OF MONEY MAKING 
in the course of which he will introduce an original 
DEFINITION OF HUMBUG, 

supporting his Theory by Arcuments, Examples, 
and Illustrations 


Anecdotes, 


Doors open at Seven, mmencing at eight precisely. 
i © ordered at a quarter to Ten. Stalls, 3s 
; Body of Hall and Gallery, 1 





Tickets to be obtained at Chappell and Co 50, New 
Bond Street ; Mitchell's Koyal Library ; Cramer and Beale’s 
201, Regent Street ; Jullicn's, 2M, ditto; Keith, Prowse, 
and Co.'s. 48, Cheapelée : and at the He _. 28, Piceadilly. 


WR. JOHN BENNETT on the WATCH. 









Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.8. member of the Na 
tional Academy of Paris, will lecture on “ the WATCH, 
what to make and hew to make it.” 

Dec. 16. Beddington | Jan. 25. Ipswich 
dan. 4. Hackney j 27. Bristol 
5. Carshalton { Feb. 1. Slough 

11. Windsor i 8. Ball's Pond 

18. Dorking 15. Wolverton 

24. Stowmarke! 17 Town, 

The Lecture will be illustrated by a at variety of 
models and diagrams, and specimens of clocks and watches. 


Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheap 
side. 


Neorw ICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1808. 
Sterling. 

This Society is one of the 
sarance Offices, the whole 
among the Policy-holders 

The rates are considerably below those usually charged, 
Thus at the age of 40 the sum of 32/. 19s, 2¢. which at the 
ordinary premium will insure 1000/. with the 

NORWICH UNION WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND 

AND NINETY-FIVE POUNDS, FOUR SHILLINGS, 
accu- 


LIFE 
Invested Capital exceeding 2,000,000? 


very few purely Mutual In 
of the protits being divided 








giving an mediate Konus in addition to subsequent 
mulations. 

Annuities and Special Risks undertaken on favourable 
terms. 


at the 
Blackfriars, 


For Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses apply 
ciety's Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, 
F.C. and Surrey Street, Norwich 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFFK INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London 
Subscribed Capital, 2,000 ,000/. 

1857. 





1856. 1857 
£222,000 . - Fire Premiums .. £289,000 .. Increase .. £67,000 

72,780 . 110,900 .. 38,000 

17,338 .. L 27,000... r 9,600 
820,000 | Fonda ace umulat¢ a) 1 068,000 .. Increase .. 268,000 


and invested 


The income of the Company now exceeds 450,000. a year 
The sums paid in settlement of losses exceed One Million 
Sterling. 

FIRE INSURANCF, 
portioned to the risk 

LIFE INSURANCF.—Prospectuses may be had on appli- 
cation, and attention is specially invited to the system of 
Guaranteed Bonuses in th ife Department, by which is 
secured—1. Exemption fri ability in partn hip, under 
any possible circumstances. 2. Bonuses, whic »t con- 
tingent on profits, but fixed and guaranteed by the whole 
resources of the Company 

Fire Policies due Christmas Day should be 
or before the 9th January 1459. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary. 


LD ’ > , oF Ab Ald 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve tecth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth 5 cudered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Stree t home from 10 till 5, 


at home and abroad, at rates pro 





renewed on 











R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to | 


neck of every 








AMPTULICON.—The New Elastic 

Floor Cloth, Warm, Noiseless, Ornamental, and Dur- 
able. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per square yard. T. TRELOAR, 
C ocoa Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate Hill. 
JpEAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 

QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas; also 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Hrac and Sons’ New Illustrated Cata 
logue of He —_ ads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


> . , De hl . ’ . 
PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 

is secured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
they give instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
They have a most pleasant taste. Price Is. I}d., 2s. 9¢., and 
lls. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 


. 

\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 

LUXL K Y.—Our superior SOUTH. AFRICAN PORT, 
SHE RRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant conditi 20s. per doz 

“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated 
Hy. Lerneny, M.D. London Hospital 

int Sample of cither, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
Colonial Brandy, lis. per Gallon Wetter and Hvoenes, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C 
| ARVEY’S FISH 

OF INJUNCTION. The 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
ne of Witutam Lazenpy, as well as the front label signed 
** Blizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, 
as follows—"* This notice will be 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the origin: 
tion to the well-known labels which are tected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 


July, 1858 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 

yr + 4 y 
METCALE E, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co."8 NEW YATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Krushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the " ‘t. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


‘ 1% ATL + ah . 

TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
4 TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll's original Paletot, that is 
to say, as it avoids giving tothe wearer an out 
professiumal men and all others can use it 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more grac wear; the 
latter advantage is the ap 
plication of a peculiar ¢ the mode 
of effecting which i 
GISTERED PALE 














SAUCE.—NOTICE 


admirers of this celebrated 











printed in green and red, 
i 






PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 



























ful outline, and great saving in 
by 





considerably enhanced 
d neatly stitched bind 
ented. In London, the NEW RE 
can alone be had of H. J. &D. NI 



















COLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and 22, Cornhill 

NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &e. 

Il 7 and D, NICOLL recommend for 
° an outside po THE 

CAPE PALETC 


such being well adapte ‘d for young gentle m account 

of exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence 

Gentiemenat Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and 

Naval Schools, waited on by appointment A great variety 

of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 

worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK 
t 


HOUSE, 142 and M4, Regent § 











TICOLL’S PATE) NT HIGHLAND 


CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com- 
fort. No Lady having seen or used such in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING WEAR, or for covering full dress, would wil 
lingly be without one. It somewhat resembles the old 
Spanish Roquelaire, and has an clastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance (such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling are the soft 
neutral coloured shower proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pro- 
vided. The price will be two guineas anda half for each 
Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or © loth Jackets, either for in or out door use, These 
at all times—like this firm's Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, partially composed of Cha 
mois. As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. H.J. and D. NICOLL, War- 
wick House, 42 and M44, Regent Street, London. 


“DAP ft ) ~ 
JICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shoulders ~% forms a species of 
sleeve for each arm, both are at perfect freedom, having to 
pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paictot ; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging 
sleeves, at the same time concealing the hands when placed 
in the pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient 
and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be had 
of H. J. and D. Nicout, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill 


: 
Gace TION. In consequence of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 

to state that all Messrs. Nicoll's manufactures may be dis 
tinguished by a trade mark, consisting ofa silk label at 
tached to each specimen ; to copy this is fraud, and may 
be thus detected.—if the garmentis dark coloured, the 
label has a black ground, with the firm's name and ad 
dress woven by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; 
if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab 
ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain 
tigures, at a fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials 
H. J. and D. Nicoll have recognized agents in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and Colonies, and an infor 
formation forwarded through them will be thank ‘ully ac- 
knowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to the 
prosecution of any person copying their trade mark, or 
making an unfair use of their name: that isto say in such 

a manner as may be calculated to mislead. 
(Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
Regent Street and Cornhill, London 


























py 4esre MAGAZINE for 
Janvary, 1859, WILL CONTAIN : 

Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. By G. J. Whyte Melville, author of “ Y 
Grand,” cf The Interpreter,” &c. To be comple 
twelve Parts. Part I. 

Mr. Gladstone on Homer and the Homeric Age. 
By the Rev. Barham Zincke. In two Parts, Part I. 

Schloss-Eishansen; a Mystery. In three Parts. 
Part I. 

London: Joux W. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTH- 
COMING. 
PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRA- 


PHY. By Sypxev Lapy Morecax, 8vo, with Por- 
trait of Lady Morgan, and View of her Drawing- 
room, 15s. [On December 24. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING 
THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, By 
Mrs. Grace Datayuete Exsiorr. Written at the 
express desire of his Majesty King George III. 
8vo. with three beautiful Portraits from a aoe 
by Gainsborough, and from a Minature by Cosway 
&e. 10s, 6d. [On December 


THE LAST 
WALPOLE. 
8vo. with Portraits 


Parker and Son, West Strand. 


JOURN ,ALS OF HORACE 

Edited by Dr. Doran. 2 vols. demy 

of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. 
[On December 30.) 


THE GORDIAN KNOT; A Tale of the 
Day. By Surmiey Brooks, Author of “ Aspen 
Court.” 8vo. with Twenty-four Illustrations by 
Tenneil, and handsomely bound, 13s. 

[On December 23. 


FREDERICK THE IE GREAT AND HIS 
MERCHANT. Translated and Edited by Lapy 
Wattiace. 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s, 


[On Monday. 
’ HORACE WAL- 


Ninth Volume, with 
Index Nominum. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[On December 23. 


CLERKS, By AnNrTHony 


uniform with “ Barchester 


COMPLETION OF 

POLE’S LETTERS, The 
Five Portraits and copious 
Edited by Peter Cunningham, 


THE THREE 
Trottore. Inone vol. 
Towers, 5s. 


NEW EDITION of DR. DORAN’S 
TABLE TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON 
THEM. This New Edition is in post 8vo. uniform 
with all Dr. Doran's subsequent works. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d (On December 21. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 


By Dr. Doran, Author b ** Habits and Men,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. with portrait of the Author, 


(Ready. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNAL- 
ISM FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE 


NEWSPAPER PRESS IN ENGLAND TO THE 
REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT IN 1855. With 
Sketches of Press Celebrities. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

(Ready. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MY LITERARY LIFE, WITH SELEC- 
TIONS FROM MY FAVOURITE POETS AND 
PROSE WRITERS. Crown 8vo, Portrait 6s. 

[ Ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Bajesty. _ 


» Tr 
YATENT CORN FLOUR, 
with BROWN and POLSON'S name, has now the 
above trade mark on each packet 
For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invatids 
The Lancet says, “ This is superior to coreg in kina 


known.""—See Reports, also, from Drs. Letheby, 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
lGoz. packet. Parscxr, Manc heste’ r, Dublin, and 23, Iron 


monger Lance, London 


~ DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medica! Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
xestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinwsromp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and | sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 
PTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS t 
Wwiite’s MOC-MAIN LEV KR "TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stee! spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; 2 soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be 
ing sent to = Mg ay" 
PICCADILLY 


LASTIC. St ICKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &¢. for TARTOOSE VEINS, ond all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELI UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in testure, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 








Postage 64 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
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IN7EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK 


for JANvAny 1859, will be published on 24th 
Decemurr, corrected to the present time. 4s. 
w. - and A. Weusrer, 60, Piccadilly, W. 


On Tuesday, t the 2s t inst . will be published, price 3d. ; 
stamped, 4¢. 
UNCH’S A LM ANACK for 1859, 
Illustrated by Joun Lercn and Joun Tenner. 
-uncu Orricr, 55, Fleet Street. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1859. 
ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANACK, En! larged by the Incorporation of 
“ Whitaker's Clergyman’s Diary. Price, s¢ ae 

2s. 6d.: roan tuck, 5s. ; morocco, Gs.; with lock, 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price — 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewed, 9d; 
tuck, 2s. 6d.; cloth lock, 6s. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
all booksellers. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S and 
ALMANACK for 1859, price Ls 

amongst much other useful inform ition—A List of the 
Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Event 
Post Office Regulations —Assessed Taxes and Stamp 
Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliament passed during the Last Session—A Table 
of the Quarter Sessions, and Names and Addresses 
of Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England 
and Wales. 

London; Published for the Company of Stationers 
by Joseru Greenuin., at their Hall, Ludgate Street ; 
ond may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 


YOLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK 
for 1859. Price Gd. s»v.d. Now ready, 

With 80 pages of lett 
fuland valeable sional reference than 
can be found in any other publication of the same size 
and price. 

Published for the Company of Statione 
GREENMILL, at their Hall, London, 

And may be had of all booksellers and stationers 
In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved. ......2s. 
Morocco tuck.. 
Morveco silver loch 

And in a variety of oth er bindi ng 
sents. 


Te, JOURNAL DES 
for 1859 








morocco ditto, 48.3 


FAMIL Y 


Coutaining 


matter tor ocea 


rs by Josern 


$ suitable for "pre- 


names received for the 
* Journal des Dem yuilles” at My, the year, or prepaid 
per post, 16s. Supplementary Edition with extra 
columns, 19s. or prepaid, 2is, the year. 

By J. and 8. B. Futrer, 34 and 35, Rathbone Place, 
W.,; sole agents forthe ** Petit Courrier de Dames.” 


LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, ad 
immediately on Publication te KOOTIDS, * 
TON’S, and HODGSON’s, UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent Street, London, W. next door to the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. Single Subseription One 
Guinea. Family and Club Subscriptions from Two 
Guineas to One Hundred Guineas. Terms and Cata- 
logues forwarded on Apple ation. 307, Regent St. W. Ww. 


NEY. ~ BO 


AND CHOICE BOOKS 
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_ recently created, ‘The genealogies and other par- 
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REBELL 1ON in INDIA 
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LATE 
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In “post 8vo. price ls, 6d. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 
BOOKS SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. ’ 





SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE ; 
Or the Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

ith numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

Imp. 16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, and 

bound in extra cloth, with gilt leaves, 8s. 6d, 


2. 

DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old 
English History for the Young. By the Author of 
“Ruth and Her Friends.” 1. Caradoc and Deva: 
a Story of the Druids. 2. Wulfgar and the Earl: a 
Story of the Anglo-Saxons. 3. Roland: a Story of 
the Crusades. ith a Frontispiece by W. Houman 
Hunt, engraved }by Linton, royal 16mo. printed on 
toned paper, 5s. 


3. 

THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. By Cuantrs Krxasiry, Rector of 
Eversley. 1. Perseus. 2. The Argonauts. 3. 

Theseus. New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight 

Illustrations engraved by Whymper., , Royal l6mo. 

beautifully printed on toned paper by Clay, and 

bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges. 5s. 


4. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and 
HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. 
Mrs. Ournanr. Authorof * Katie Stewart,” &c. 
al 16mo,. bound in extra cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in 


connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 


HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 
By Davip Masson, M.A. Professor of English Li- 
terature in University College, London. Vol. I 
with Two Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


6. 

FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With 
a Visit to Carthage. By J. W. Buakesiry, B.D. 
Vicar of Ware, Herts: sometime Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity Coll With Maps and Illustrations by 
W. J. Linton, after Photographs. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 


4s 
THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, AND 
other Poems. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of 
“ Sivan the Sleeper,” &c. Royal 16mo. 5s. 


8. 
LAYS of MIDDLE AGE, and other 


Poems. By James Hevprrwiex. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


** We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedder- 
wick’s poetry is not a thousand times better known. 
It needs only to be known to be appreciated, There 
is something delightful in its calm, heal pathos 
and beauty.” —Fraser’s Magazine, Fel. 4 


9. 

THE ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse. BY 1. C. Waicur, M.A. Trans- 
lator of *‘ Dante.” i. crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE ANNIVERSARIES. Poems in 


Commemor of Great Men and Great Events. 
By Tuomas H. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“A volume whieh has stirred and delighted us ; and 


we trust it be -diffused everywhere where its 
Christian and English nobleness can be 
felt and prized.”— mist. 


1), 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By 
an Old Boy. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 0d. 

** These manly honest thoughts, expressed in plain 
words, will, we trust, long find an echo in thousands 
of English hearts.”—Quarterly Review. 


: 2. 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story 
for Girls. Second Edition, With « Frontispiece, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Seldom, if ever have more intellectual power and 
healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story 
for girls.” — Nonconformist. 


13. 
CITY POEMS. By Arexanper Swirn, 


Author of a “ Life Drama, and other Poems.” Fep. 


8vo. cloth, 5s. 
* A noble addition to our literature.”—Edinburgh 
tiness, 


14. 

WESTWARD HO! or the Voyages and 
Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of Burrough, 
in the county of Devon, in the Reign of her Most 
Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. By Cuarres 
KInceney, tor of Bversley. Third Edition. 
Grown, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

. 


Wb. 

THE FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOW- 
LEDGE. A Popular Work on the Five Senses. By 
Grorox Wiusox, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor 
of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Sixth Thousand. Feap, &vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 
2s. 6d. ; or in ornamental wrapper, 1s, 


16. 

SERMONS and ADDRESSES. Delivered 
in the Chapel of Marlborough College during Six 
Years. By G. E. 1. Corroy, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Caleutta, and Metropolitan of India. Crown 8vo. 
bare ’ “ 

“* A most suitable present for a youth, or for family 
reading. Wherever there are young persons the tome 
ing of these discourses will be acceptable,”— Literary 


man. 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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J. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, [Illustrated by T. Cres- 
wick, D. Maciise, J. E. Milais, C, Stanfield, W. Mul- 
ready, (morocco, 31s. 6d.) 21s. 


Il. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. With Illustrations by 
Birket Foster and Noel Humphreys Printed in Co- 
lours by Evans, (morocco, 31s, 6d.) 21s. 

Ill, 

WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Selected by the Rev. 
R.A. Wittmorr. With 100 Illustrations, (morocco, 
Sls. 6d.) 21s, 

IV. 

ODES and SONNETS. With Illustrations by Bir- 
ket Foster and J. Sleigh. Printedin Tints, (morocco, 
20s.) 12s. 6d. 


¥. 
THE LOWER RHINE, By Henry Mayuew. 
With 20 Steel Engravings from Drawings by Birket 
Foster, 21s. 


VI. 

THE UPPER RHINE. By Henry Mayuew. 
With 20 Steel Exgravings from Drawings Birket 
Foster. 2)». 

vil. 

The HOME AFFECTIONS. Edited by Cuartrs 
Mackay. With 100 Lilustrations, (morocco, 31s. 6d. ; 
or by Hayday, 2/. 2s.) 2s. 

Vill. 

The POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Edited by the Rev. R. A, Wietmorr. With 100 L- 
lustrations, (morocco, 31s. 6d, ; or by Hayday, 2/. 2s. 
2ls. 


Ix. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, With a | 


Steel Portrait and 100 Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
(morocco, 31s. 6d. ; or by Hayday, 2/. 2s.) 21s, 


xX. 
RHYMES and ROUNDELAYS,. With many Il- 
lustrations by the first artists, (morocco, 25s.) 15s. 


XI. 
SUMMER TIMEin the COUNTRY. By the Rev. 
R.A. Wiuumorr, With 46 Illustrations, (morocco, 
20s.) 12s, 6d. 


XII. 

WORDSWORTH'’S DESERTED COTTAGE. With 
illustrationsby B. Foster, J. Gilbert, and Wolf, (mor- 
rocco, 12s, 6d.) 7s. 6. 

XII. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, and 
other Poems. By H. W. Lonereiiow. Illustrated by 
John Gilbert, (morocco, 12s. 6d.) 7s, 6d. 


XIV. 
THE MINSTREL. By James Bearrim. With 35 
Illustrations by Birket Foster, (morocco, 12s. 6¢. 
7s. 6d. 


XV. 
GERTRUDE of WYOMING. By Tuomas Camp- 


BELL. With 35 Lilustrations, (morocco, 12s. 67. 
7s. 6d. 
XVI. 
COMUS; a Masque. By Jous Minrox. With 30 
Illustrations, (morocco, 12s, 6d.) 7s. 64. 
XVII. 


LONGFELLOW'S VOICES of the NIGHT. Illus- 
trated by John Gilbert, (moroceo, 12s. 6d.) 7s. 6d. 
: XVIII, 

LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With Illus- 

trations by John Gilbert, (morocco, 12s, 6d.) Ts. 6d. 
XIX. 

PICTURE FABLES. With 100 Illustrations by 
Otto Opackter, (morocco, 10s. 64.) 5s. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Presents is 
now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of fow 
postage stamps. 

London: Rovriepcr, Warnes, and Rovrixper. 





I. 
PRESCOT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. Vol. III. 
(Library Edition.) 8vo. Ms. 





(Cabinet Edition.) 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

II. 
SICILY, CALABRIA, AND THE TOP OF 
MOUNT ETNA. By the Unprotected Females. 
Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 


Ill. 
MILLER'S COUNTRY BOOK. With 300 Illus- 
gations by Birket Foster, Weir, John Gilbert, &c. 
8, 
Iv. 
CAVALIERS OF FORTUNE; or British Heroes 
in Foreign Wars. By James Grant, Author of * Ro- 
mance of War.” 5s. 


v. 
JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. By Anprew 
Sremnmerz, With many Mlustrations. 5s. 


vi. 
EMINENT MEN AND POPULAR BOOKS. (Re- 
printed by Permission from the Zimes.) 2s. 


vil. 
MECHI’S HOW TO FARM PROFITABLY., 
With Portrait and Illustration, 2s, 


Vill. 
HELENA BERTRAM. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Four Sisters.” 2s. 6d. 


Ix. 
A COUNTRY BOOK. By Witumas Howrrr. 
With Eight Illustrations By Birket Foster. 3s. 6d. 


xX. 
KANGAROO HUNTERS. By A. Bowman, Au- 
thor of ** The Castaways,” &c. With Eight Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


XI. 
DISRAELI’S CURLOSITEIS OF LITERATURE. 
Edited by his Son, *‘ The Right Hon, B. Disraeli.” 
3 Vols. 13s. 6d. 


XiL. 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AU- 
THORS. By T. Disrarit. New Edition, ds. 6d. 


XI. 
THE DERBY MINISTRY. A Series of Cabine. 
Pictures of her Majesty's Ministers. 1s. 6d 


London: Rovrteper, Warnes, and Rovriepor, 
Farringdon Street. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT, 
HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE. 


His Court and Times. From numerous Unpubli 

Sources. sy bye Freer, Author of “ The bite 

Marguerite D’Angouleme,” “ Elizabeth de Valois,” 

&e. 3 vols. with fine Portraits, 31s. 6@. bound, ' 

** Among the class of chronicle histories Miss Freer’s 
Henry III. of France is entitled to a high rank, As 
regards style and treatment Miss Freer has made a 
great adyance upon her ‘ Elizabeth de Valois,’ as that 
book* was an advance upon her ‘ Marguerite D'Angou- 
leme.’ "—Speetator. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 
TWO SICILIES. By Jvuia Kavanacn, ; 
of “* Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &e. 2 vols. with pr erwoed 
tions, 21s, . 
**Miss Kavanagh's volumes contain much that is 
new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of 
travel we have lately met with, and we heartily recom. 
mend them.”—Press. 4 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 
ORTENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHI. 
NESE TARTARY, &e. Royal 8vo. with Map, and 
50 beautiful Illustrations, coloured Plates, &c. 
from the Author’s Original Drawings, 2/. 2s, bound, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR 
POPES. 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR. 
TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. ra.” autos of 
* Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 2 vols. with fine En- 
gravings, 21s. 

“These volumes are pretminently qualified to at- 
tract attention, both from their peculiar style and 
their great ability. The author has long been cele- 
brated for his attainments in literary creation, but the 
present work is incomparably superior to anything he 
has hitherto produced,” —Sun. , 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 10s, 6d. bound, 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA, By J.C, Jearrre- 
son, 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU. 
MAN NATURE, Illustrated by Leen, 5s. bound. 
Forming the First Volume of HURST and BLACK- 
ETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDI- 
TIONS of PCPULAR WORKS. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
5s.§ bound and illustrated ; forming the Second 
Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’S STAN- 
DARD LIBRARY. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN 
of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. By 
Miss Freer. 2 vols. with Portraits, 2ls. bound. 


RIDES AND REVERIES OF ZSOP 
SMITH. By Martin F. Turrrr, D.C.L. F.RS. 
Author of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 10s. 6”, 
bound, 


TRUST AND TRIAL. 


Howrrr. From the Danish. With Illustrations 
10s, 6¢, 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY 


By Miss Parpox. 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s. 


(Just ready. 
WINTER EVENINGS. 


By Leitch 
Rirente. Author of “ Schinderannes,” &c. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


(Just ready. 
Also, just Be the 


ONWARDS. By the Author of 


** Anne Dysart.”’ 3 vols. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” 3 vols. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 


By Scrvuraror. Author of “ The Squire of Beech- 
wood.” Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 3 vols. 
with Illustrations. 

“A very entertaining work, full of spirit, life, and 
——- The reader is not likely soon to forget its 
sparkling sketches, lively anecdotes, and brilliant 
style.”"—Sun. 

Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 

H. R. Ht. the Prince Consort. a 

Now ready, 28th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bouad, 
with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1859. 


Connected throughout to the Present Time froma the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility. 

*,* The present edition has been considerably en- 
larged and tains a full t of the Families of 
the Baronets, with their collateral branches. — 

** Lodge's Peerage” is acknowleged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the 
kind. Nothing can exceed the facihty of its arrange- 
ments, or the beauty of its typography and binding ; 
and for its authority, correctness and embellisiments, 
the work is entitled to the high = it occupies ou 
the tables of her Majesty and the Nobility. 

HUKST and BLACKETT, Publishers, (Successors 
to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Mariborough St 
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